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FUNCTIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  existence,  authority  and  functions  of  this  Board  rest  upon  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  in  1868,  which  follows: 

"Beneficent  provisions  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  orphan  being  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly- 
shall,  at  its  first  session,  appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  board  of  public 
charities,  to  whom  shall  be  intrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and 
penal  State  institutions,  and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon 
their  condition,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement." 

Enlargement  and  Activities 

The  growing  necessities  of  an  increasing  population  convinced  the  General 
Assembly  of  1917  that  this  Board  should  be  accorded  the  means  of  a  cor- 
respondingly increased  activity.  Accordingly,  the  statutes  relating  thereto 
were  rewritten  and  other  duties  growing  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision,  and  necessary  to  the  better  performance  of  the  primary 
requirements,  were  added.  The  work  of  the  Board  functions  in  a  general 
way  in  relation  to  six  major  subjects: 

1.  Delinquent,  neglected  and  dependent  children. 

2.  Mental  defects. 

3.  Prisoners  and  crime. 

4.  The  poor. 

5.  Anti-social  conditions  generally. 

6.  Public  amusements. 

The  Board's  work  has  two  phases:  (a)  administrative  and  supervisory 
aid  in  dealing  with  individual  cases  and  the  conduct  of  institutions  both 
State  and  local  provided  therefor,  and  (b)  research  into  contributory  con- 
ditions for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  public  and  advising  further 
remedial  measures.  Three  marked  tendencies  now  exist  in  the  development 
of  social  work  and  in  our  scheme  all  of  them  are  recognized.  They  are: 
(1)  the  tendency  to  find  the  facts  and  interpret  them  in  organized  criticism 
and  publicity,  (2)  the  tendency  for  communities  to  control  community  con- 
ditions, and  (3)  the  use  of  trained  experts. 

First  Two  Years  Work 

It  is  not  desirable,  and  perhaps  not  possible,  to  cumber  this  report  with 
too  great  detail  of  the  activities  of  the  staff  along  the  several  lines  marked. 
The.  plans  and  work,  and  their  experimental  character,  have  attracted  wide- 
spread interest  outside  the  State  among  students  and  workers  in  kindred 
subjects.  In  the  State  the  reaction  of  the  public  has  seemed  highly  satis- 
factory and  expressions  have  been  of  such  commendatory  nature  as  to 
indicate  a  desire  for  a  continuation  of  effort  and  a  more  efficient  develop- 
ment. In  the  field  of  child  welfare  the  effects  have  been  concrete,  easily 
observed,  and  of  marked  success.  The  bulk  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
staff  has  been  given  to  aiding  the  State-wide  system  of  Juvenile  Courts  to 
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function,  to  the  selection  of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
aid  in  the  organization  of  their  work,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  workers  and  to  the  public  generally  through  letters,  publications, 
addresses,  public  gatherings,  and  special  meetings  of  workers.  Because 
most  of  this  work  was  new,  because  it  had  to  be  interpreted  both  to  the 
public  and  to  social  agencies  already  in  existence,  and  because  of  the  un- 
related and  desultory  social  organization  in  the  State,  the  task  has  been 
an  arduous  one.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  with  profound  gratitude  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co-operation  that  has  been  met  on  every  hand. 
But  for  this  our  accomplishment  would  have  been  short  of  its  actual  at- 
tainment. 

In  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  its  closely  knit 
articulation  with  State  and  private  institutions  and  agencies — the  Juvenile 
Court  system,  the  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  State 
University  for  the  instruction  of  workers — North  Carolina  has  a  social 
welfare  administrative  fabric  which  needs  only  time,  wisdom  and  develop- 
ment to  make  it  the  model  one  of  the  United  States. 

School  of  Public  Welfare 

The  need  of  trained  workers  and  leaders  has  been  felt  from  the  first.  At 
the  very  outset  of  the  work  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
realized  this  need  and  foresaw  the  necessity  of  immediately  providing  some 
means  of  offering  training  to  workers.  The  Board  and  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  therefore,  rejoice  at  the  forward  looking  spirit  of  the 
trustees  of  our  University  that  has  promptly  established  a  school  of  public 
welfare  and  selected  as  its  head  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  Emory  College.  The  trustees  of  the  State 
College  for  Women  at  Greensboro  showed  a  like  spirit  in  securing  Dr.  E.  C. 
Lindeman  as  the  head  of  a  department  of  community  service,  Dr.  Lindeman 
being  a  recognized  authority  on  recreation.  The  public  welfare  officials  feel 
that  they  have  been  given  not  only  direct  and  much  needed  practical  aid, 
but  also  permanent  and  powerful  moral  support.  In  the  step  it  has  taken 
the  State  University  has  not  only  been  quick  to  realize  its  deep  seated 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  life  of  the  people,  but  has 
broken  ground  in  a  pioneer  field  of  service  by  State  institutions  for  higher 
learning.  More  than  a  score  of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 
and  their  assistants  attended  the  six  weeks  institute  for  Public  Welfare 
at  the  University  last  summer,  and  many  more  will  attend  next  year. 
Besides  this,  the  University  department  offers  its  advisory  services  directly 
to  the  people  of  the  State. 

To  supply  social  workers  in  the  cities  there  have  arisen  numerous  schools 
of  social  work  under  one  name  or  another  in  the  north,  east  and  middle  west, 
where  the  largest  urban  centers  are  situated.  These  schools  have  been 
sending  out  workers  trained  to  deal  with  social  problems  in  the  cities. 
Now  we  are  facing  the  need  for  similar  workers  in  rural  America  and  in 
the  small  towns  and  villages.  The  city  training  is  not  what  the  country 
workers  need,  but  we  have  no  training  schools  for  the  development  of  rural 
social  workers. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina,  cognizant  of  this  general,  broader  need, 
and  heeding  likewise  the  call  of  its  own  State  legislative  enactments,  opens 
a  School  of  Public  Welfare,  a  leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  trained 
leaders  of  country  life — social  workers  trained  in  and  adapted  to  the  tasks 
in  rural  communities.  It  has  called  to  its  aid  the  experience  and  resources 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  upon  which  had  devolved  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  rising  to  the  war  emergency. 

A  special  bulletin  has  been  issued  on  which  detailed  announcements  of 
courses  are  given,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  who  may  desire  it. 

Child  Welfare 

Considering  the  newness  and  unfamiliarity  of  our  people  with  modern 
Juvenile  Court  principles  and  practice,  the  administration  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Law,  enacted  in  1919,  has  been  phenomenally  successful.  To  aid 
in  this  work  as  well  as  in  the  whole  field  of  child  welfare,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  established  a  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson.  We  unhesitatingly  say  that 
the  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  State  as  now  organized  with  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare,  are  the  key  to  the  whole  system  provided  for 
the  rescue  of  unprotected  children. 

While  the  law  went  into  effect  on  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  of 
1919,  no  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  were  appointed  till 
July,  August  and  September.  Since  these  officials  are  the  probation  of- 
ficers of  the  Juvenile  Court,  little  work  could  be  done  until  these  officials 
were  appointed  and  received  some  preliminary  instruction  in  their  work. 

Immediately  upon  the  selection  of  these  officials  Commissioner  Beasley 
set  about  getting  in  touch  with  them,  giving  such  instructions  as  was  pos- 
sible, preparing  all  necessary  blanks,  papers  and  records.  In  the  summer 
of  1919  a  meeting  of  Juvenile  Judges  and  County  Superintendents  was  held 
at  Wrightsville  and  the  commissioner  secured  the  attendance  of  Judge 
Feidelson  of  the  Children's  Court  of  Savannah,  who  made  a  wonderful  and 
useful  presentation  of  Juvenile  Court  work  to  the  officials.  At  the  State 
and  County  Council  at  the  University  in  September,  1919,  the  same  thing 
was  done,  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Social  Service  Conference 
in  March  of  this  year. 

When  the  State  Association  of  Superior  Court  Clerks  met  at  Henderson- 
ville  this  year  in  annual  session,  the  commissioner  and  the  secretary  of  the 
association  got  Judge  James  Hoge  Ricks  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Rich- 
mond to  spend  two  days  with  the  judges  and  as  a  result  the  association 
went  on  record  as  determined  to  accept  and  carry  out  to  the  utmost  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  Juvenile  Court  work.  It  also  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to*  ask  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  certain  recommendations  to  better 
facilitate  the  work. 

At  the  Summer  Institute  for  County  Superintendents  held  for  six  weeks 
this  year,  Juvenile  Court  work  made  a  large  part  of  the  program,  and  two 
days  each  week  were  given  to  the  students  in  actual  field  work  in  nearby 
localities. 

During  the  present  year  the   Supreme   Court  of  the   State  has  handed 
down  a  most  able  and  illuminating  opinion,  written  by  Judge  Hoke,  up- 
holding the  Juvenile  Court  Law. 
/ 
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The  great  need  now  is  for  more  room  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  for 
boys,  more  room  at  Samarcand  for  girls,  and  a  training  school  for  negro 
boys.  With  these  needs  met,  and  the  further  employment  of  trained  pro- 
bation officers  where  needed  in  the  State  and  the  proposed  psychiatric 
bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  North  Carolina 
will  have  taken  a  tremendous  leap  forward  in  the  work  of  saving  girls  and 
boys. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  work  of  Child  Welfare  appears  else- 
where in  this  report,  together  with  a  recommendation  for  a  Mothers'  Aid  act 
which  is  needed  in  the  State. 

The  Mentally  Defective 

Mental  defect  and  mental  sickness  have  become  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  sections  of  the  field  of  social  welfare.  Recent  investi- 
gations, and  especially  war  experience  and  the  opportunity  for  research  and 
study  afforded  thereby,  have  produced  a  marked  advance  in  the  position  of 
students  and  experts  in  this  subject.  Insanity  and  its  causes,  feebleminded- 
ness and  its  effects,  are  now  illumined  by  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  never 
before  acquired.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  insane  in  this  State. 
This  study  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  authorities  and  out  of  it 
should  grow  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  efficient  grasp  of  the  subject 
than  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to  secure.  Conclusions  reached  by  this 
investigation,  with  statistical  reports,  appear  elsewhere. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  and  reporting  causes  of  insanity  and  feeblemindedness  and 
kindred  subjects  no  less  than  in  seeing  that  individual  cases  are  cared  for 
properly  by  the  respective  agencies.  The  Board  is  incapable  of  performing 
this  duty  and  its  tremendous  service  without  the  aid  of  an  expert  in  mental 
defect.  There  is  almost  an  entire  lack  of  understanding  of  the  subject  by 
practising  physicians,  by  educators,  by  public  officials  and  social  workers,  no 
less  than  by  the  public  at  large.  Yet  the  field  of  mental  sickness  is  now 
recognized  to  be  an  avenue  of  public  health  activities  with  possibilities 
almost  as  great  as  public  sanitation  and  public  health  measures  seeking  to 
curtail  and  eradicate  physical  illness. 

In  view  of  this  important  fact,  the  time  has  come  when  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  must  maintain  a  psychiatric  bureau  with  a 
competent  specialist  in  charge  thereof.  His  duties  would  be  in  two  large 
fields;  namely  to  give  assistance  in  the  study  and  handling  of  individual 
cases  and  to  carry  on  a  State-wide  campaign  of  education. 

In  the  first  he  would  be  able  to  give  advice  to  Juvenile  Court  judges,  and 
when  called  on  to  do  so,  study  and  advise  in  criminal  cases,  including  the 
question  of  mental  responsibility.  He  would  cooperate  with  the  staffs  of 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  feebleminded  in  extra  institutional  service. 
He  could  secure  the  institution  of  psychiatric  wards  in  at  least  two  general 
hospitals  of  the  State.  In  the  field  of  education  he  would  by  addresses  and 
otherwise  inform  the  public,  stimulate  special  study  by  physicians  and 
educators,  and  in  time  lift  from  the  public  and  professional  mind  the  fog 
which  now  envelops  this  whole  subject  and  precludes  further  advance. 
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Criminals  and  Offenses  Against  the  Law 

The  apparent,  and  perhaps  actual,  increase  in  lawlessness  in  the  past 
few  years  has  caused  wide  spread  comment  if  not  alarm.  There  is  not  yet 
sufficient  data  on  the  subject  for  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  causes,  and  yet 
from  a  superficial  study  there  do  not  appear  to  be  reasons  for  undue  alarm. 
The  world  has  gone  through  a  cataclysm  more  universal  and  far  reaching 
than  we  have  been  able  to  realize.  It  would  be  beyond  anything  known  to 
history  or  human  conduct  if  we  should  not  witness  a  widespread  and  far 
reaching  reaction,  manifested  in  contempt  for  normal  standards  of  conduct 
and  a  lack  of  immediate  readjustment  to  former  habits  of  conformity.  The 
world  embarked  in  a  gigantic  enterprise  of  slaughter  in  which  ten  million 
lives  were  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  serious  effects.  War  is  wholesale 
killing  and  robbery.  Its  psychology  of  destruction  and  hate  envelops 
nations.  We  need  not  expect  everybody  to  recover  from  this  psychology 
simply  because  representatives  meet  and  declare  that  (since  one  side  can 
no  longer  stand  the  killing)  peace  must  be  declared.  It  took  three  years 
to  produce  a  war  psychology  in  this  country  and  no  one  is  able  to  say  how 
much  effect  this  psychology  is  still  having  in  social  and  personal  demorali- 
zation. When  war  begins,  everything  that  we  have  laboriously  taught  and 
believed  as  to  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  right  of  property  and  the  law  of 
social  conduct,  is  immediately  reversed  and  what  was  wrong  towards  all 
men  becomes  right  and  praiseworthy  when  pursued  towards  some.  When 
war  is  over,  we  innocently  expect  to  see  another  violent  reversion  to  old 
ideas.  Not  all  minds  are  capable  of  so  prompt  an  adjustment,  and  for  this 
reason  we  may  expect  lesser  crimes  not  to  be  abandoned  until  war,  the 
super-crime,  has  been  abolished. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  reasonable  perspective,  to  remember 
that  there  has  always  existed  a  distinction  in  law  and  ethics  between  wrongs 
mala  in  se  and  wrongs  mala  prohibita.  Much  so  called  crime  in  the  latter 
class  is  due  to  lack  of  restraint,  and  a  contempt  for  conformity,  growing 
out  of  the  marked  individualism  of  the  country.  Laws  against  this  class 
of  offenses  have  conspicuously  increased,  and  education  in  the  willingness 
to  submit  personal  preferences  to  social  discipline  has  not  kept  pace.  Much 
of  it  is  due  to  a  high  tension  which  breeds  a  steadily  increasing  contempt 
for  everything  that  affords  no  thrill.  When  the  whole  country  is  tuned 
to  automobile  racing  at  two  miles  and  flying  at  three  a  minute,  we  needn't 
wonder  that  father  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  mileage  law  which  says 
that  he  must  not  drive  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour  when  he  wants  to  "let 
her  out"  and  give  the  family  a  thrill. 

Yet  there  was  no  perceptible  increase  in  prison  population  in  the  State  in 
1918-1920  ove»  the  1916-1918  period. 

Coincident  with  their  belief  in  the  increase  of  crime  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  many  persons  should  advise  more  stringent  punishments  and  a  return 
to  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  the  past.  Such  persons  are  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  modern  attempt  to  act  more  sanely  towards  prisoners  as  ill 
advised.  All  students  of  the  subject  who  have  won  world  recognition  of 
their  abilities  know  that  such  persons  are  wholly  mistaken  and  we  must 
not  be  diverted  from  a  humane  and  fully  demonstrated  course  of  action. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  are  statistics  regarding  prisoners  and  recom- 
mendations offered,  with  a  proposed  probation  law. 
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The  Poor 


The  county  home  and  the  "outside  poor"  aid  are  the  official  means  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  poverty  and  helplessness  in  North  Carolina.  Only 
such  volunteer  organizations  as  the  Associated  Charities  in  a  few  of  the 
cities  and  towns  had,  up  till  1919,  s*hown  the  people  anything  of  the  dif- 
ference between  adequate  social  administration  of  financial  aid  and  doling 
out  aid  in  the  old  time  questionable  method.  The  appointment  of  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  first  time  gave  the  county  com- 
missioners, who  in  North  Carolina  are  the  sole  custodians  of  the  poor  funds, 
any  means  of  making  a  study  of  their  pauper  lists  with  a  view  to  cleansing 
them  from  imposture  and  inefficiency.  Many  boards  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  have  thereby  done  well.  County  Superintendents  are  re- 
quired to  visit  county  homes,  aid  in  bringing  about  better  conditions  and 
make  reports  and  suggestions.  Family  case  work  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  for  the  first  time  as  a  means  of  making  help  to  the  outside  poor 
effective,  but  much  more  of  it  is  needed.  County  homes  are,  as  a  rule, 
far  from  what  they  should  be,  though  some  improvement  is  going  on.  The 
county  home  and  its  forerunners  have  been  a  serious  problem  from  the 
earliest  times.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  One  is  that  the 
home  is  a  catch-all.  Most  of  the  inmates  need  some  form  of  special  treat- 
ment, while  public  opinion  has  too  much  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they 
need  only  a  ration  of  food  and  a  place  to  sleep.  For  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  have  deemed  sufficient  to  expend  for  such  purpose  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  only  indifferent  management,  and  as  a  rule  more  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  economy  than  upon  humane  impulse.  This  attitude  is 
slowly  changing,  but  before  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  it  appears 
that  the  smaller  counties  will  have  to  join  in  groups  to  maintain  houses 
large  enough  to  better  classify  and  associate  similar  cases  in  groups  and 
maintain  more  specialized  staffs.  Further  observations  with  statistics  ap- 
pear elsewhere. 

Anti- Social  Conditions 

What  are  anti-social  conditions  ?  Broadly  speaking,  anything  which  tends 
to  keep  the  poor  in  their  poverty,  to  maintain  a  low  standard  of  mental  and 
physical  health,  to  make  vice  easy,  to  deteriorate  moral  fabric,  self  respect 
and  self  control,  to  perpetuate  complacency  in  social  and  individual  insuf- 
ficiency, and  above  all,  any  lack  of  a  social  morale  that  permeates  and 
stimulates  the  whole  population  in  a  desire  to  seek  the  satisfactions  of  life 
from  a  social,  mental  and  spiritual  culture.  One  may  make  his  own  classi- 
fication of  such  conditions  as  he  knows.  The  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  impulse  for  which  it  stands,  together 
with  other  private  and  public  agencies  representing  the  same  impulse,  is 
to  help  with  the  misfits,  the  failures,  the  mal-adjustments,  the  weak  and 
the  needy.  As  there  is  a  positive  for  every  negative,  so  we  cannot  con- 
template our  own  tasks  unmindful  of  their  antitheses.  We  deal  with  effects, 
but  this  must  be  inadequate  in  proportion  as  we  fail  to  go  afield  for  causes. 
Sincerely  holding  this  attitude,  this  Board  and  its  agents  have  found  a  joy 
and  an  usefulness  in  working  with  all  agencies  which  have  a  more  far- 
reaching,  constructive  outlook.  Health,  industry,  education,  religion, 
morals — our  net  is  set  to  catch  those  who  have  failed  to  react  to  normal 
standards  in  these  relations.     Since  these  failures  come  from  both  voluntary 
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and  involuntary  causes,  the  social  worker  is  concerned  both  with  individual 
inaptitude  and  the  adaptation  of  social  organizations  to  individuals.  Under 
the  nomenclature  of  anti-social  conditions  our  work  is  one  of  association 
and  correlation  rather  than  any  form  of  administration. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  serious  attempt  to  destroy  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  liquor  is  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  law  violation.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  like  serious  attempt  to  break  up  commercial  prosti- 
tution is  attended"  more  or  less  by  the  prevalence  of  what  appears  to  be 
substitutes.  The  automobile,  especially  the  licensed  "jitney,"  is  to  some 
extent  taking  the  place  of  the  home.  Public  automobiles  should  be  licensed 
by  concurrent  State  and  local  authority,  license  to  be  granted  only  on  evi- 
dence of  reliable  character,  with  power  of  the  licensing  authority  to  limit} 
the  number  to  the  apparently  legitimate  needs  of  travel.  Many  of  the 
jitney  traffickers  are  using  young  girls.  Supplementary  to  the  law  on  prosti- 
tution already  in  existence  the  age  of  consent  should  be  raised  to  at  least 
sixteen  years. 

Public  Amusements 

This  Board  is  given  the  power  to  study  (and  presumably  report  its  findings 
on)  public  amusements.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  has 
the  power  and  duty  "to  promote  wholesome  recreation  in  the  county  and 
enforce  such  laws  as  regulate  commercial  amusement."  Here  again  we 
see  the  two-fold  idea  of  negative  and  positive  measures — the  discourage- 
ment of  unwholesome  conditions  and  the  promotion  of  constructive  substi- 
tutes. The  actual  and  more  desirable  means  for  spending  the  leisure  hours, 
not  only  of  children  but  of  adults,  looms  large  upon  the  horizon.  We  have 
done  everything  possible  to  promote  wholesome  play,  recreation  and  sports 
as  preventives  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  same  applies  not  only  to  adult 
delinquency  but  to  adult  inefficiency  and  insufficiency.  We  have  many 
groups  which  are  interested  in  this  subject,  but  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  feels  that  there  should  be  somewhere  in  the  State  an  adminis- 
trative force  that  should  be  given  the  power  of  establishing  standards  for 
all  classes  of  commercial  recreation,  with  power  of  licensing  and  regulating 
in  co-operation  with  local  authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  staff 
of  expert  leaders  and  demonstrators  to  stimulate  and  organize  play,  sports, 
and  volunteer  amusements  and  encourage  a  widespread  effort  for  better 
social  contacts  on  the  part  of  agencies  already  in  existence. 

Child  Labor  And  School  Attendance 

The  Child  Welfare  Commission,  composed  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  chairman,  was  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
E.  F.  Carter  as  executive  secretary.  Mr.  Carter  has  proven  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  He  has  spent  more  than  a  year  of  remarkable  and  suc- 
cessful activity.  He  is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law  through  the  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  and  has  visited 
nearly  all  the  counties,  going  personally  with  the  county  superintendents 
into  the  manufacturing  and  other  plants,  explaining  the  law,  urging  co- 
operation in  carrying  it  out,  and  also  urging  and  securing  local  and  private 
initiative  in  establishing  community  centers,  playgrounds,  and  other 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  children  when  not  employed  or  at  school.    He 
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has  received  much  patriotic  and  public  spirited  response.  The  commission 
recognizes  the  fact  that  while  children  should  be  protected  from  undue 
labor  and  hardship,  this  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  but  must  be  followed  up 
by  constructive  and  preventive  measures.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  instru- 
mental and  helpful  to  manufacturers  and  others  in  providing  many  play- 
grounds, much  equipment,  and  in  the  securing  of  welfare  workers.  The 
Child  Labor  and  School  Attendance  laws  are  an  integral  part  of  the  child 
welfare  system  of  the  State. 

Since  the  design  of  the  Legislature  was  to  attach  this  work  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  executive  secretary  has  been 
closely  associated  with  its  staff.  His  report  is  included  in  this  report.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  county  superintendents  and  has  been 
helpful  in  the  whole  field  of  their  work.  It  would  not  be  wise,  in  our 
opinion,  to  disassociate  this  work. 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  and  the  work 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  as  chief  school  attendance 
officer.  This  report  shows  that  the  schools  enrolled  a  hundred  thousand 
more  children  last  year  than  ever  before,  principally  of  the  compulsory  age, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  87,000. 

County  Superintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 

This  system  is  proving  an  unqualified  success.  Many  of  the  counties 
have  eagerly  embraced  the  plan.  At  the  close  of  the  biennial  period, 
November  30,  1920,  there  were  43  counties  having  whole  time  county  super- 
intendents with  a  range  of  salary  from  $500  to  $3,000;  there  were  21 
counties  in  which  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools  were  combined,  and  19  counties  in  which 
the  superintendents  were  employed  for  only  part  of  their  time.  There  is 
need  for  a  whole  time  man  in  every  county.  In  selecting  members  of  the 
county  boards  we  have  tried  to  secure  public  spirited  citizens  interested  in 
social  welfare  subjects  and  many  are  serving  with  intelligent  zeal. 


WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

The  director  of  this  division,  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  submits  the  following 
report  and  observations  which  include  work  covering  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  from  July,  1919,  to  December,  1920. 

The  work  of  the  division  may  be  classified  under  four  general  headings, 
Child-Caring  Organizations,  Assistance  Rendered  County  Superintendents 
With  Special  Cases,  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  work,  and  Publicity. 

Child- Caring  Organizations 

In  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  State  should  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  all  children  in  need  or  else  supervise  such  agencies  as  undertake 
this  responsibility  in  order  to  see  that  proper  standards  and  principles  of 
child  welfare  are  adopted,  the  law  of  North  Carolina  provides  that  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  "shall  have  the  power  to  in- 
spect and  make  report  on  private  orphanages,  institutions,  maternity  homes 
and  persons  or  organizations  receiving  or  placing  children,  and  such  insti- 
tutions shall  submit  such  reports  and  information  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
State  board.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  institution  or  organi- 
zation, for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  or  placing  children,  to  carry  on  such 
work  without  license  therefor  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare."     Forty  applications  for  license  have  been  made  under  this  statute. 

License  has  been  granted  twenty-six  child-caring  organizations,  one  of 
which  has  since  left  the  State,  and  four  rescue  homes.  Eight  applications 
for  license,  two  organizations  and  six  individuals,  have  been  refused  and  two 
are  pending. 

Children's  Homes 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty-one  private  orphanages  have  been  visited  and 
a  written  report  of  same  submitted  to  the  State  board.  The  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  for  mental  defectives,  Samarcand  Manor  for  delinquent  white 
girls,  Jackson  Training  School  for  delinquent  white  boys,  Lindley  Training 
School  for  Girls  (private)  and  the  following  Maternity  Homes:  Crittenton 
Home,  Rest  Cottage,  and  Faith  Cottage,  have  been  visited  and  reports  of 
same  submitted.  Thus  in  a  short  paragraph  is  described  work  that  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and  many  miles  of  travel  to  accomplish.  In 
some  of  the  larger  institutions  as  much  time  as  a  day  and  night  have  been 
spent. 

The  work  of  visiting  the  institutions  has  been  pleasant  and  interesting 
and  always  every  courtesy  and  opportunity  for  seeing  the  institution  has 
been  extended  the  representative  of  the  State  board.  The  child-caring 
institutions  generally,  are  mindful  of  the  great  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  dependent  and  delinquent  child  and  are  striving  to  establish  and  main- 
tain good  standards,  though  many  of  them  vary  in  their  methods. 

Legal  Authority.  The  relinquishment  of  paternal  authority  should  only 
be  possible  through  the  action  of  the  court.  This  would  be  a  protection  to 
child-caring  organizations,  by  preventing  misrepresentation  of  facts,  make 
legal  position  of  institutions  more  secure  and  uniform,  and  encourage  in- 
vestigation of  cases  with  a  view  to  adjustments  other  than  institutional  care. 
(See  recommendations  for  legislation.) 
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Officers.  It  has  been  difficult  during  the  past  two  years  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  efficient  workers  in  many  of  the  institutions  and  this  has 
hampered  the  work  to  some  extent. 

Cottage  System.  Most  of  our  child-caring  institutions  have  gotten  away 
from  the  unsatisfactory  congregate  plan  of  caring  for  the  children  in  so 
far  as  sleeping  and  living  quarters  are  concerned,  though  many  of  these,  for 
the  sake  of  accessibility  and  economy,  have  a  central  dining  room  where 
all  the  children  come  together  for  meals.  The  cottage  plan  is  considered 
best  for  institutions  because  in  separate  cottages,  which  should  house  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty-five  children,  the  ideals  of  home  life  can  best 
be  duplicated.  In  eliminating  the  functions  of  kitchen  and  dining  room  for 
each  cottage  a  large  part  of  the  home  idea  is  also  done  away  with.  In  the 
kitchen  of  the  cottage  food  is  prepared  and  served  in  small  quantities. 
The  cottage  dining  room  can  be  made  more  cheerful  and  homelike  than  the 
congregate  dining  room,  and  here  the  house  mother  or  matron  can  carefully 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  children  and  direct  conversation  toward  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  topics. 

Physical  Care.  Physical  care  should  be  more  nearly  standardized,  and 
should  include  a  careful  and  thorough  mental  and  physical  examination  of 
every  child  that  enters  an  institution.  The  dependent  child  usually  comes 
from  a  home  of  poverty  and  neglect  and  is  consequently  under-nourished 
and  often  defective.  The  delinquent  child  is  sometimes  delinquent  as  a 
result  of  physical  defects,  therefore,  the  need  of  proper  medical  attention 
cannot  be  too  urgently  stressed. 

Dietary.  In  several  institutions  there  is  a  very  evident  need  for  women 
with  some  training  in  home  economics  and  some  knowledge  of  dietetics  to 
take  charge  of  the  planning  of  meals  and  the  preparation  of  food.  A  suf- 
ficient and  properly  balanced  ration  affects,  not  only  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  but  his  conduct  to  some  extent.  An  officer  of  an  insti- 
tution for  delinquent  children  noted  for  its  good  management  was  ques- 
tioned concerning  her  manner  of  discipline  and  her  reply  was  that  the 
necessity  for  discipline  in  an  institution  is  greatly  obviated  when  children 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed  and  have  a  proper  distribution  of  work  and  play. 

Mental  Examination.  The  institutions  are  restricted  in  their  ability  to 
have  mental  examination  given  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  special- 
ists in  this  line  on  whom  to  call.  Dr.  McNairy,  of  the  Caswell  Training 
School  for  Mental  Defectives,  has  established  free  clinics  which  are  held 
on  Friday  of  each  week  to  which  any  child  may  be  taken  by  notifying  Dr. 
McNairy  in  advance  and  it  is  expected  that  a  psychiatrist  will  be  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  With  this 
service  at  the  disposal  of  the  child-caring  institutions  mentally  defective 
and  problematical  children  may  be  more  satisfactorily  cared  for. 

Record  Keeping.  The  system  of  record  keeping  is  generally  elementary 
and  insufficient.  In  one  institution  caring  for  a  hundred  children  the  only 
record  kept  is  a  small  book  in  which  are  found  such  entries  as  this: 

Edward,  Thomas  and  Walter  Jones, 

Sent  from  Asheville,  June  7,  1919. 

Mother     ? 

Father,  dead. 

Ages     ? 
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The  names  and  places  are  fictitious,  otherwise  this  is  an  actual  copy  of  all 
the  information  the  institution  has  regarding  these  children.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  records  of  other  children  in  this  institution  from  this  one  is, 
that  the  ages  were  sometimes  known  and  whether  or  not  parents  were  living. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  trying  to  establish 
a  system  of  record  keeping  for  child-caring  institutions  and  Miss  Georgia 
Ralph,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  through  the  co-operation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Exchange  of  Information  of  child-helping  agencies,  has 
been  with  us  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in  this  especial  piece  of  work.  The 
keeping  of  proper  records  by  child-caring  institutions  is  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  sufficiently  understand  the  needs  of  children  for  whom  they 
are  asked  to  care  and  plan  for  them  wisely. 

Also  it  is  especially  important  that  certain  information  about  the  children 
and  the  methods  of  caring  for  them  be  uniformly  kept  and  reported  by 
these  organizations  in  order  that  the  State  board  may  have  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  kind  and  extent  of  child  welfare  problems  in  the  State  and  may 
do  its  share  in  assisting  the  agencies  to  perfect  and  develop  their  work. 

The  records  needed  for  these  purposes  are: 

1.  Records  relating  to  the  children  themselves.  These  include  facts  about 
the  previous  history  of  the  child  and  his  family  which  are  needed  to  deter- 
mine what  underlies  the  immediate  trouble  and  what  the  possibilities  are 
for  doing  constructive  work  in  the  family;  facts  concerning  the  physical 
and  mental  development  and  the  personality  of  the  child  which  will  indicate 
what  his  individual  needs  are;  a  record  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  agency  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  child  and  of  his  family. 

2.  Reports  to  the  State  Board.  These  should  include  the  kind  and  volume 
of  work  done  by  the  agency,  -should  furnish  an  index  to  the  child  welfare 
problems  which  each  agency  is  meeting  and  show  the  extent  of  their  in- 
crease or  decrease. 

3.  Administrative  records.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zations caring  for  children,  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  labor  of  re- 
porting on  their  work,  a  systematized  office  procedure  and  forms  for  carry- 
ing on  the  daily  routine  are  indispensable.  These  include  such  records  as  a 
convenient  day  sheet,  certain  devices  for  systematizing  the  work  of  the 
following  up  of  the  children  in  care,  a  system  of  bookkeeping  which  will 
yield  easily  the  information  required  for  reports,  etc.  It  is  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  the  State  Board,  in  co-operation  with  the  various  child-caring 
organizations,  to  assist  in  developing  forms  and  methods  which  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  simplify  their  routine  work  and  reduce  the  labor  of  report 
making. 

PLACING  OUT  WORK 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  many  dependent  children  are  being  insti- 
tutionalized who  might  be  more  normally  cared  for  in  selected  foster  homes 
and  that  there  are  children  in  institutions  for  dependents  who  should  be  in 
specialized  institutions    (incorrigibles,  mental   and  physical  defectives). 

North  Carolina  Children's  Home  Society.  This  organization  has  been  the 
only  placing  out  agency  in  the  State  but  on  account  of  inadequate  support 
and  consequently  a  limited  staff  of  officers  the  work  of  this  society  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  The  society  is  now  being  reorganized  and  will  receive 
financial  support  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  employ  an  adequate  staff 
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of  efficient  workers  who  understand  the  delicate  technique  and  great  respon- 
sibility of  child-placing.  With  such  an  organization  functioning  in  the 
State,  many  institutional  children  could  be  placed  in  foster  homes  and  care- 
fully supervised. 

Mothers'  Aid.  There  are  other  children  who  could  be  in  their  own  homes 
if  some  financial  assistance  was  given.  When  it  is  only  poverty  in  a  home 
that  causes  a  child  to  be  placed  in  an  institution  and  the  mother  of  such 
child  is  fit  mentally,  morally  and  physically  to  care  for  it,  State  and  County 
aid  should  be  available  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  home.  The  super- 
intendent of  one  of  our  orphanages  has  felt  this,  need  so  keenly  that  at  his 
request  his  board  has  allowed  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in 
helping  worthy  mothers  keep  their  children  at  home.  This  provision  only 
fills  a  very  small  need  among  indigent  mothers  of  one  religious  denomi- 
nation. A  Mothers'  Pension  Act  would  meet  the  State-wide  situation,  and 
as  North  Carolina  through  her  system  of  County  Juvenile  Courts  and 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  has  the  machinery  for  properly  admin- 
istering a  mothers'  pension  fund  the  General  Assembly  should  pass  such 
an  act. 

American  Rescue  Workers.  Upon  information  that  the  American  Rescue 
Workers  were  advertising  and  collecting  funds  to  do  child-placing  work  in 
this  State,  the  methods  of  this  organization  were  investigated  and  found 
not  to  be  such  as  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  could 
indorse,  consequently  license  to  receive  and  place  children  in  North  Carolina 
was  denied  the  American  Rescue  Workers. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SPECIALIZED  WORK 

1.  Jackson  Training  School  for  Delinquent  White  Boys.  The  capacity  of 
this  institution,  130,  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  sent  the  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  by  this  board  as  to  how  many  delinquent  boys  were  under  super- 
vision in  their  respective  counties  who  the  superintendents  were  convinced 
could  not  be  helped  by  other  means  than  reformatory  treatment,  replies 
from  71  superintendents  gave  a  total  of  475.  We  feel  this  to  be  an  exagger- 
ated estimate  but  cutting  it  in  half  gives  us  approximately  235  boys,  which 
corresponds  to  the  waiting  list  recorded  at  the  institution  where  actual 
application  has  been  made. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  has  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  Legislature  of  1920  sufficient  to  run  the  institution 
satisfactorily  and  to  make  necessary  permanent  improvements.  Included 
in  the  permanent  improvements  is  a  plan  for  building  five  new  cottages  to 
house  30  boys  each.  Two  other  cottages  are  in  the  course  of  construction 
which  makes  a  total  of  210  boys  to  be  eventually  added  to  the  present 
capacity  and  which  will  practically  take  care  of  the  waiting  list.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  school  will  then  be  approximately  340.  It  is  question- 
able whether  it  is  best  from  the  view  point  of  the  welfare  of  the  boys  to 
increase  the  school  to  such  an  extent  rather  than  plan  for  two  schools  of 
this  character  under  separate  management,  from  an  economical  stand- 
point the  present  plan  is  to  be  commended. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  if  equipment  for  vocational 
training  and  facilities  for  individual  study  and  care  of  inmates  is  not  included 
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in  the  plan  of  expansion,  the  school  will  degenerate  into  a  custodial  insti- 
tution and  the  increased  capacity  tend  to  make  efficient  care  of  the  inmates 
less  possible. 

In  the  way  of  equipment,  which  will  also  provide  vocational  training,  the 
superintendent  has  asked  for  a  bakery,  laundry,  shoe  hospital  and  equip- 
ment, with  salary  allowance  for  officers  to  have  charge  of  same,  and  a  lino- 
type machine  with  fixtures.  These  are  essential,  and  we  feel  of  equal  im- 
portance is  the  opening  of  the  wood  working  shop,  which  has  been  closed 
during  the  war,  with  modern  equipment  for  the  shop  and  a  competent 
officer  in  charge. 

Individual  care  and  training  can  only  be  given  when  an  institution  takes 
into  consideration  the  environment  and  family  history  of  the  person  to  be 
helped  and  plans  for  his  development  with  this  knowledge  as  a  basis — 
the  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  institutional  training  comes  when  the 
individual  goes  into  the  world  on  his  own  responsibility — with  no  parole 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  it  is  impossible  to  make 
either  this  previous  investigation  or  to  do  the  necessary  after  care.  More- 
over every  home  and  community  from  which  a  delinquent  child  is  received 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  before  he  is  placed  on  parole.  Why  take 
a  child  from  a  home  and  neighborhood  environment  that  has  probably  been 
the  cause  of  his  delinquency  and  return  him  to  the  same  environment  with 
no  other  adjustments  to  help  him  make  good  than  from  one  to  two  years  in 
a  training  school? 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  a  trained  case  worker  be  employed 
to  act  as  parole  officer  for  the  Jackson  Training  School,  irrespective  of 
any  other  plans  for  improvement  or  expansion. 

The  establishment  of  an  infirmary  with  a  trained  nurse  in  charge  is  of 
vital  importance.  Every  boy  received  in  the  Jackson  Training  School  should 
immediately  undergo  a  thorough  examination  to  discover  physical  and 
mental  defects.  The  same  reasons  discussed  on  page  3  apply  to  delinquent 
as  well  as  dependents. 

2.  Samarcand  Manor,  the  State  Training  School  for  Delinquent  White 
Girls.  The  school  has  turned  away  from  its  doors  approximately  ninety 
girls  in  the  past  three  months,  an  average  of  one  a  day,  and  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  there  is  a  list  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  girls,  sent  by  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  who 
the  superintendents  think  should  be  in  Samarcand.  Admitting  this  to  be  an 
exaggerated  list,  as  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  the  pressing  need  for  sufficient  funds  to  greatly  increase  the  insti- 
tution is  evident.  As  it  is,  the  girls  are  sleeping  in  every  available  space 
at  Samarcand.  Beds  are*  put  down  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel  every  night 
and  taken  up  in  the  morning,  every  porch  of  the  administration  building 
is  crowded  with  cots  and  the  infirmary  has  been  diverted  into  a  dormitory. 
To  care  for  the  present  inmates  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  in  order  that 
the  administration  building  and  infirmary  may  be  used  for  their  respective 
and  intended  purposes,  calls  for  the  erection  of  one  receiving  cottage  and 
four  honor  cottages. 

The  present  lighting  system  is  totally  inadequate  and  all  the  water  used 
at  the  institution  has  to  be  carried  by  hand  from  the  spring  which  is  an 
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eighth  of  a  mile  away.  There  is  no  laundry,  the  washing  has  to  be  done  by 
the  girls,  using  pots  and  kettles  by  the  lake. 

A  herd  of  cattle  with  barns  for  housing  same  is  greatly  needed  and  once 
gotten  would  be  more  economical  than  buying  the  necessary  milk.  The 
institution  owns  good  grazing  land  and  the  crops  improve  every  year. 

Since  Samarcand  opened  its  doors  about  two  years  ago  forty  girls  have 
been  placed  on  parole — the  same  necessity  for  a  parole  officer  exists  here 
as  at  the  Jackson  Training  School.     (See  Jackson  Training  School.) 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  officers  and  management 
of  Samarcand  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  institution  is  run  in  the 
face  of  almost  overwhelming  obstacles. 

The  Legislature  is  earnestly  petitioned  to  make  an  appropriation  in  addi- 
tion to  adequate  maintenance,  sufficient  to  cover  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
institution  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

3.  Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives.  This  institution  has 
labored  under  great  difficulties  in  the  past  two  years  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  two  dormitories  by  fire,  the  work  of  one  of  the  inmates.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  111  children  at  Caswell  though  the  capacity  is  given 
as  65,  which  indicates  the  crowded  condition.  Halls  are  being  used  for 
sleeping  purposes  and  the  overflow  from  the  dining  room  is  being  fed  in 
a  long  covered  way  connecting  the  kitchen  and  administration  building. 
When  the  two  dormitories  in  the  course  of  construction  are  completed  two 
hundred  children  can  be  cared  for  but  the  building  now  in  use  must  be 
renovated  and  remodeled  after  the  children  are  removed  to  their  new 
quarters  before  new  inmates  are  received  to  take  their  places.  This  will 
make  the  capacity  approximately  265  which  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  several  thousand  known  mental  defectives  in  North  Carolina; 
moreover,  there  is  no  provision  for  caring  for  the  colored  mental  defec- 
tives, a  condition  which  should  be  met  by  providing  separate  facilities  for 
caring  for  colored  mental  defectives  under  the  same  management  as  the 
Caswell  Training  School.  The  institution  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
maintenance  appropriation  to  care  for  the  present  capacity  in  a  satisfactory 
way  and  for  the  permanent  improvements  according  to  the  order  named  by 
the  superintendent  in  his  report  to  the  Board. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  however,  that  it  can  never  be  expected  that  all  of 
this  class  of  defectives  can  receive  institutional  care. 

There  are  several  classes  of  mental  defectives,  many  of  whom  if  properly 
understood,  can  be  adjusted  to  wholesome,  useful  lives  in  the  community. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  clinic  at  the  Caswell  Training  School  where 
diagnosis  and  advice  is  given,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  social  workers  to 
undertake  some  responsibility  in  making  social  adjustments  for  the  many 
mental  defectives  who  may  be  helped  in  this  way  and  who  at  the  present 
time  are  being  greatly  neglected. 

4.  Orthopedic  Hospital.  The  trustees  have  asked  the  Legislature  for  suf- 
ficient appropriation  to  complete  the  buildings  and  furnish  necessary  equip- 
ment and  a  maintenance  fund,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  granted.  For  eleven 
years,  Mr.  R.  B.  Babbington  of  Gastonia  has  been  working  for  this  insti- 
tution and  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  largely  through  his 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  other  individuals  interested  in  this  form  of  philan- 
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thropy.  Many  private  contributions  have  helped  to  finance  it  but  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  institution  should  be  adequately  equipped  and 
maintained  by  the  State's  appropriation.  It  can  then  be  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  by  May,  1921.  From  forty  to  fifty  beds  will  be  avail- 
able and  a  clinic  will  receive  outside  patients  for  treatment.  There  is  a 
long  waiting  list  of  children  to  be  received  for  treatment  at  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  the  sooner  the  State  accepts  full  responsibility  for  this 
class  of  defective  and  hitherto  neglected  children,  the  sooner  will  they  be 
added  to  her  constructive  citizenship. 

ASSISTANCE   RENDERED   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS    WITH 

SPECIAL  CASES 

With  the  establishment  of  a  State-wide  system  of  County  Juvenile  Courts, 
the  appointment  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  in  every  county  to 
serve  as  chief  probation  officers,  the  problems  of  the  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  child  have  received  an  immediate  and  unusual  degree  of  at- 
tention and  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  has  been  constantly  called  upon 
for  advice  and  assistance  with  individual  cases.  Our  work  along  this  line 
has  been  largely  the  suggestion  of  remedial  measures  but  as  the  problems 
of  the  dependent,  delinquent  and  neglected  child  are  studied  and  adjusted, 
as  probation  officers  gain  in  experience  and  social  education,  prevention  and 
constructive  measures  will  receive  more  and  more  consideration. 

Help  has  been  asked  of  this  department  in  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
cases.  It  is  impossible  to  classify  these  cases  as  many  of  them  overlap 
in  their  problems,  but  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  assistance  required 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  attempt  at  classification: 

Ninety-two  cases  were  requests  for  assistance  in  getting  children  into 
institutions  and  in  some  instances  the  cases  included  from  two  to  five 
children  from  one  family.  The  Jackson  Training  School  for  boys  was 
mostly  in  demand,  the  orphanages  came  next,  then  the  Caswell  Training 
School  for  mental  defectives  and  Samarcand  for  delinquent  white  girls. 

In  all  cases  of  delinquency  we  have  urged  the  necessity  of  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  home  and  neighborhood  conditions,  and  physical  and  mental 
examination  of  the  child  whenever  possible  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  under- 
lying causes  of  his  delinquency. 

This  assistance  in  placing  children  in  institutions  has  been  asked  of  the 
division  to  such  an  extent  for  several  reasons,  one  being  the  lack  of  trained 
and  experienced  probation  officers  and  Juvenile  Court  judges  who  realize  the 
necessity  of  probation  work  before  an  institution  is  resorted  to,  another 
being  the  fact  that  those  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  who  are  alive 
to  their  duties  and  opportunities  are  frequently  too  overburdened  with  the 
various  responsibilities  of  their  offices  and  the  lack  of  necessary  clerical 
assistance,  to  successfully  undertake  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  pro- 
bation. 

Thirty-six  cases  of  delinquency  in  which  our  help  was  asked  without  sug- 
gesting institutional  care  received  attention. 

Other  cases  considered,  making  the  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen, 
liave  been  mostly  where  dependency  and  neglect  were  the  outstanding 
features.  Some  of  these  children  have  been  gotten  into  private  orphanages, 
others  committed  to  the  North  Carolina  Children's  Home   Society,  and  in 
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some  instances  we  have  assisted  in  placing  children  in  private  schools  and 
in  arranging  for  special  treatment  and  hospital  care  for  others. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  have  comparatively  few  dependent  and 
neglected  colored  children  to  place  or  assist.  There  seems  to  be  an  unusual 
sense  of  responsibility  among  relatives  and  friends  when  negro  children  are 
left  orphaned  or  deserted,  and  the  situation  is  frequently  adjusted  without 
requiring  the  services  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare.  When  it  has 
been  a  case  of  the  colored  delinquent  or  mental  defective,  it  has  been  most 
discouraging  to  reply  that  North  Carolina  provides  no  institution  for  this 
class  of  children.     (See  recommendations.) 

The  law  provides  that  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  may 
be  committed  by  the  court  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  in  a  number  of  cases  we  would  have  preferred  to  advise  such  a 
commitment  in  order  that  the  child  could  be  carefully  examined  and  studied 
before  making  permanent  arrangements  for  his  future,  but  the  lack  of  a 
receiving  home  has  made  this  impossible. 

JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  PROBATION 

Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  are  required  to  send  in  monthly  reports 
covering  the  entire  field  of  their  work  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  A  system  of  uniform  record  blanks  has  been  made  and 
distributed  by  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  in  making  these 
reports,  which  are  tabulated  monthly  in  this  office. 

At  no  time  has  a  total  of  the  one  hundred  counties  been  organized  nor 
have  we  been  able,  on  account  of  changes  in  superintendents,  to  get  com- 
plete and  correct  reports  from  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
on  duty.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  these  figures  do  not  balance  as  they 
should,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  many  changes  in  superintendents 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  superintendents  are  inexperienced  in 
social  record  keeping;  but  incorrect  as  they  admittedly  are — and  they  err 
in  not  recording  all  cases  rather  than  too  many, — these  figures  present  a 
fairly  good  picture  of  the  situation  in  this  particular  field  of  child  welfare 
and  raise  a  pertinent  question  as  to  what  became  of  these  same  classes  of 
children  before  the  organization  of  our  Juvenile  Court  system  of  two  years 
ago.  Now  their  problems  are  receiving  some  consideration  and  these  figures 
must  compel  attention  and  assure  a  more  hopeful  future  for  the  neglected 
and  delinquent  child  in  North  Carolina. 

Figures  covering  work  done  by  Juvenile  Courts  and  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  acting  as  probation  officers  follow: 

Compilation  of  Reports  from  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 
From  July,   1919,  to  November,   1920 

Total  cases  under  supervision  of  Juvenile  Court  and  County  Superin- 

intendents 5,144 

Cases  with  court  record  2,967 

Adjusted  outside  court  2,177 

White  boys    1,421 

White  girls    392 

Colored  boys  885 

Colored  girls 187 
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Unreported    2,952 

Delinquent   1,738 

Neglected  -. 576 

Dependent 323 

Unreported    2,507 

Children  sent  to  institutions 413 

Children  placed  in  homes 214 

Children  placed  on  probation  1,575 

Otherwise  provided  for 2,942 

PUBLICITY 

Articles  have  been  prepared  for  the  Bulletin,  special  pamphlets  gotten 
out  and  a  number  of  public  talks  made. 

The  division  has  two  child  welfare  exhibits  prepared  by  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Association.  This  exhibit  has  been  shown  for  the  past  two  years 
at  the  State  Fair  and  has  been  used  by  various  superintendents  at  their 
community  fairs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

1.  Relinquishment  of  parental  authority  should  be  allowed  only  through 
court  action.     (See  discussion  Children's  Homes.) 

2.  Amend  the  statute  "Carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  between  the  age  of  12 
and  14  is  a  felony"  to  read  "between  the  age  of  12  and  16  is  a  felony." 

3.  A  Mothers  Aid  Law.     (See  discussion  of  Placing  Out  Work.) 

4.  Training  School  for  Delinquent  Colored  Boys.  (See  discussion  of 
Special  Cases.) 

5.  Provision  for  caring  for  colored  mental  defectives  at  Caswell  Training 
School.     (See  discussion  of  Training  School.) 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  MORGANTON 
John  McCampbell,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

Assistant  physicians:     F.  B.  Watkins,  M.D.,  and  G.  M.  Billings,  M.D. 
The  position  of  matron  is  vacant.     The  head  nurse  is  Miss  Annie  Ballew. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918,  to 
November  30,  1920. 

Men  Women  Total 

Number  of  patients  remaining  November  30,  1918- -        626  863  1489 

Admitted  during  the  two  years —  —  724 

Discharged  as   cured   28  19  47 

Discharged  as  improved 29  20  49 

Discharged   as   unimproved 8  2  10 

Died   69  54  123 

Total  number  in  charge  during  the  two  years 971  1242  2213 

Total  removed 263  283  546 

Number  of  patients  remaining  November  30,  1920- -         708  959  1667 

Daily  average  number  of  patients,  1,324;  average  number  of  officers  and 
employees,  205.  Applications  on  file  102,  refused  for  lack  of  room.  14% 
cured.  85%  chronic  cases.  There  are  nineteen  epileptics  included  in  the 
number  in  charge.  The  general  health  of  the  patients  has  been  good.  There 
have  been  eight  cases  of  tuberculosis,  four  now  present.  Pellagra  62,  39 
now  present. 

One  case  of  suicide.  The  coroner  was  notified  but  did  not  deem  inquest 
necessary. 

New  patients  are  placed  in  the  receiving  ward  for  a  period  of  from  one 
to  three  months  for  special  observation.  There  is  a  regular  physical  ex- 
amination. Necessary  analyses  made,  some  at  the  hospital  and  others  at 
the  State  Laboratory.  Special  dentist  who  is  doing  good  work.  Will  soon 
reopen  hydrotherapy  department.  Staff  meetings  daily  when  time  will 
permit.  Very  limited  research  work.  Attend  the  American  Medical  Psy- 
chological Association.  There  is  no  recreation  director.  Some  arts  and 
crafts.  Also  general  farm  and  domestic  work,  fancy  work,  plain  sewing, 
laundry,  etc.  About  five  hundred  volumes  in  the  library.  Some  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Chapel  service  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Moving  pictures, 
dances,  etc.,  for  amusement. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Current  Expenses 

Salaries    and    wages $108,427.58 

Clothing   46,264.62 

Subsistence    117,903.90 

Ordinary  repairs 6,322.47 

Office,  domestic,  outdoor  expenses,  etc.- 91,607.96 

Total    $370,526.53 
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Present  annual  appropriation,  $325,000.  Per  annum  for  the  next  two 
years  we  shall  need  $425,535.80. 

Total  receipts  for  the  two  years  was  $650,000;  disbursements,  $731,544.84. 

Estimated  value  of  the  farm  and  dairy  products  was  for  the  two  years, 
$119,054.35.  Per  capita  cost  for  1920  was  $279.85.  Indebtedness,  $81,- 
544.84. 

The  chief  improvement  during  the  past  year  was  the  building  of  a  new 
dairy  barn  and  siloes. 

Special  needs  are  a  receiving  building  for  men,  an  industrial  building, 
improved  refrigerating  plant. 

JOHN  McCAMPBELL,  M.D., 

Inspected  November  11  by  Miss  Denson.  Superintendent. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  RALEIGH 
Albert  Anderson,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

Assistant  physicians:  R.  K.  Adams,  M.D.;  V.  R.  Small,  M.D.;  Thomas 
M.  Jordan,  M.D.  Miss  Mary  White  purchases  all  stores,  supervises. 
Matron,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Blalock,  supervision  of  food  and  looks  after  bedding 
and  furniture  in  Center  Building.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hall,  R.N.,  head  nurse.  Mrs. 
Kate  Hayes  Fleming,  matron  of  Nurses'  Home. 

Normal  capacity  of  the  hospital,  including  the  Epileptic  Colony,  1150. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918,  to 
November  30,  1920: 

Men     Women    Total 

Remaining  November  30,  1918 465  530  995 

Total  number  in  charge  during  the  two  years —  —         1471 

Remaining  November  30,  1920   493  545        1038 

Of  this  number  and  included  with  general  population  177  epileptics. 
Average  number  of  officers  and  employees,  170. 

We  have  had  a  dentist  part  of  the  time  the  last  two  years.  We  have 
arrangements  for  treatment  by  surgeon,  ophthalmologist  or  other  specialists. 
We  have  on  file  921  applications  for  admission.  It  is  almost  a  daily  occur- 
rence for  us  to  have  to  refuse  a  patient  for  lack  of  room.  Chronic  cases 
50  to  75  per  cent. 

General  health  conditions  have  been  good  except  the  influenza  epidemic. 
Four  suicides  during  the  two  years.  No  special  investigations  were  made. 
There  is  one  case  of  pellagra.  Sixteen  men  and  six  women  in  the  tuber- 
cular wards. 

There  is  a  daily  staff  meeting.  Physical  examination  of  new  patients. 
Examination  of  blood,  sputum,  spinal  fluid  and  urine  when  indicated.  Some 
made  at  the  hospital  and  others  at  the  State  Laboratory.  Some  public 
addresses.  Attendance  upon  meeting  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Hospital  Association,  the  Seaboard  Medical  Society  and 
the  State  Medical  Society. 

Arts  and  crafts  are  taught:  basketry,  fancy  work,  rug  weaving,  etc.  Plain 
sewing,  and  all  domestic  work  participated  in  by  women  patients.  Men 
work  at  mattress  and  broom  making,  farm  and  dairy,  garden  and  grounds 
of  the  hospital  and  greenhouse. 
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There  is  a  special  director  of  arts  and  crafts.  No  recreation  director. 
Recreation — dances,  moving  pictures,  entertainments  given  by  societies  and 
individuals  from  Raleigh,  indoor  games,  walks  and  rides  in  an  auto  truck 
purchased  during  the  two  years  for  this  special  purpose.  Some  books  and 
magazines. 

There  is  always  Sunday  morning  service  and  Bible  class  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Current  Expenses 

Salaries    and   wages    $156,057.03 

Clothing,  furniture  and  furnishing  57,351.45 

Subsistence,    fuel,    light,    water    209,412.37 

Ordinary    repairs    38,357.39 

Office,  domestic,  etc.   40,376.79 

Farm  and  dairy  expenses  and  equipment 55,291.52 

Total  $561,211.02 

Extraordinary  Expenses 

New  buildings  $134,581.41 

Permanent   improvements    66,496.66 


Total  $200,078.07 

Present  annual  appropriation,  $265,000.  Special,  $210,000.  Estimated 
value  of  farm  and  dairy  products  for  the  two  years,  $176,337.28. 

Improvements 

New  kitchen  and  rooms  in  this  building  for  meats,  breads,  baking,  stores, 
employees'  dining  room,  etc.  Improvements  to  "G"  ward.  New  laundry 
under  construction.  Patients  now  housed  in  the  Receiving  building  while 
ward  is  being  overhauled. 

Recommendations 

Two  new  congregate  dining  rooms  to  take  the  place  of  fourteen  small 
ones  and  thus  make  room  for  125  more  patients.  Industrial  work  rooms 
under  these.  All  the  plumbing  on  left  wing  of  main  building  needs  over- 
hauling and  renewing.  A  new  dairy  barn  and  herd.  These  items  are  the 
most  pressing,  and  will,  as  said,  make  room  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
new  patients,  release  the  Receiving  building  for  women  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  intensive  care  and  attention  to  all  new  patients 
to  cure  if  possible.  There  should  be  a  similar  Receiving  building  for  the 
men. 

ALBERT  ANDERSON,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 

Inspected  on  December  21,  1920,  by  Miss  Denson. 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  GOLDSBORO 
W.  W.  Faison,  M.D.,  Superintendent 

Assistant  physicians:  W.  C.  Linville,  M.D.,  partly  executive  and  in  charge 
of  most  of  the  male  wards  and  chronic  female  ward.  Dr.  Clara  E.  Jones, 
second  assistant,  charge  of  the  female  wards.  Dr.  F.  L.  Whelply,  Labo- 
ratory and  General  Clinical  Director. 

We  have  no  matron  but  a  housekeeper  and  assistant.  Normal  capacity  of 
the  hospital,  960. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  biennial  period  from  November  30,  1918, 
to  November  30,  1920: 

Men      Women    Total 
Number  of  patients  remaining  November  30,   1918        377  617  994 

Admitted  during  the  two  years 284  319  603 

Discharged  as  cured  87  86  173 

Discharged  as   improved    24  53  77 

Discharge  as  unimproved 12  8  20 

Died  131  181  312 

Total  number  in  charge  during  the  two  years 661  936         1597 

Total  number  removed 254  330  582 

Number  remaining  November  30,  1920 392  608         1000 

This  number  includes  94  epileptics. 

Average  number  of  patients,  1005;  average  number  of  officers,  71. 
Refused  60,  most  of  them  for  lack  of  room,  a  few  not  being  proper  cases  for 
the  institution.  Percentage  of  cures,  ten  and  one-tenth  per  cent.  Chronic 
cases,  ninety  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Dr.  Linville  is  a  surgeon,  and  other  specialists  in  Goldsboro  have  offered 
their  services.  We  have  had  the  following  cases  of  tuberculosis:  sixteen 
men  and  thirty-eight  women;  old  arrested  cases,  eighteen  men  and  twenty- 
three  women.     There  is  a  special  building  for  this  class. 

There  are  eighteen  cases  of  pellagra.  Deaths  from  this  cause  during  the 
two  years,  seventy-two.     Cured  of  all  physical  signs,  thirty. 

New  patients  are  placed  on  the  receiving  wards  where  they  are  under 
constant  complete  physical  examination.  Necessary  analyses  made  in  our 
laboratory  and  at  the  State  Laboratory.  Some  research  work  on  pellagra. 
Daily  staff  meetings.  Superintendent  attended  the  American  Medico-Psy- 
chological Association.  We  have  no  recreation  director.  There  are  dances 
every  Friday  night  except  during  hot  weather.  Some  magazines.  About 
forty  per  cent  can  read.  The  patients  do  farm  work  of  all  kinds,  sewing, 
laundry,  kitchen,  vegetable  preparation,  ward  work,  quilting. 

Sunday  school  every  forenoon  and  church  every  afternoon  on  Sunday. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  sufficient  help. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Current  Expenses,  1919-1920 

Salaries  and  wages   $  74,474.81 

Clothing    45,706.58 

Subsistence    126,074.50 

Ordinary  repairs  10,535.41 

Office,  domestic  and  outdoor  expenses 113,842.17 

Total   $370,633.47 
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Extraordinary  Expenses 
New  buildings   $  68,242.86 

Permanent  improvements  to  existing  buildings 45,599.31 

Total $113,842.17 

The  present  annual  appropriation  is  $150,000.  Special  appropriation, 
$74,702.97.  Total  receipts,  $475,904.44;  disbursements,  $475,904.44.  Per 
capita  cost  for  1919  was  $156.62  and  for  1920  it  was  $219.56.  No  indebted- 
ness. Estimated  value  of  farm  and  dairy  products  for  two  years,  $130,000. 
Improvements  have  been  new  dormitory,  moving  and  fitting  tenant  houses, 
two  warehouses,  steam  traps  to  boilers.  We  shall  need  $492,000  for  support. 
Needs:  New  building  for  women,  completion  of  building,  new  heating, 
electric  and  ice  plants.     New  boiler  house,  furniture  and  repairs. 

W.  W.  FAISON,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Inspected  November  27,  1920,  by  Miss  Denson. 

DANGEROUS  INSANE  DEPARTMENT 

(State  Prison) 

(This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  State  Prison  and  is 
supported  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  as  is  the  State  Prison). 

Physician  in  charge,  Dr.  J.  H.  Norman. 

The  superintendents  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  visit  the  insti- 
tution from  time  to  time. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  biennial  period,  1918-1920: 

W.  M.W.W.     B.M.B.W. 

Remaining   November   30,    1918 60 

Admitted  during  the  two  years 23  1         17  1  42 

Whole  number  in  charge 100 

Discharged  as  cured -  21 

Died    19 

Remaining  November  30,  1920 60 

There  are  seven  cases  of  pellagra  and  one  of  tuberculosis.  They  have 
been  separated  from  other  prisoners. 

The  cost  of  support  per  year  has  been  $8,735.73.  Per  capita  cost,  $148.06. 
This  per  capita  does  not  count  any  overhead  expenses,  which  are  borne  by 
the  general  prison  administration,  as  all  other  expenses  for  support  of 
this  class. 

They  are  examined  by  the  resident  physician  and  specialist  from  the  Cen- 
tral Hospital.  Little  employment  or  recreation.  Out  in  the  yard  when- 
ever the  weather  will  permit. 

J.  R.  COLLIE, 
Superintendent  of  State  Prison. 

STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Note.  The  three  hospitals  for  the  insane,  not  including  the  Dangerous 
Insane  Department,  which  is  supported  by  the  State  Prison,  have  cared  for 
4,991  insane  and  290  epileptics,  a  total  of  5,281  during  the  biennial  period. 
On  November  30,  1920,  there  were  present,  3,705. 
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The  hospitals  house  a  large  number  of  chronic  cases  estimated  as  follows 
by  their  respective  superintendents:  Morganton,  85  per  cent;  Raleigh,  50 
to  75  per  cent;  Goldsboro,  90%  per  cent.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  large 
residuum  of  chronic  and  therefore  merely  custodial  cases,  also  that  the  fol- 
lowing applications  have  not  been  met:  102  at  Morganton,  60  at  Goldsboro 
and  at  Raleigh,  921  (all  names  on  file),  total,  1,083,  are  eloquent  proofs 
that  the  facilities  for  quickly  receiving  acute  cases  have  been  totally  inade- 
quate. It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  sufficient  room,  but 
to  provide  the  means  for  receiving  the  mentally  ill  at  once  and  to  give  them 
every  chance  for  cure.  That  is  common  sense,  and  the  economy  should  be 
patent  to  all.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  the  two  receiving  buildings 
for  women,  one  at  Morganton  and  one  at  Raleigh,  must  be  used  for  the 
purpose  intended — scientific  care  and  treatment  of  acute  cases.  To  do  this 
there  must  be  more  physicians  and  attendants.  There  must  be  somewhere 
to  place  the  patients  who  now  occupy  those  buildings.  And  there  must  be 
as  soon  as  possible  receiving  buildings  for  men  erected  at  both  of  these 
hospitals. 

The  pressing  need  at  the  Raleigh  hospital  is  two  congregate  dining  rooms 
(one  for  men  and  one  for  women)  connecting  with  the  kitchen  and  provid- 
ing on  the  first  or  ground  floor  for  industrial  work  rooms.  These  new 
dining  rooms  would  take  the  place  of  fourteen  small  dining  rooms  on  the 
wards,  and  these  smaller  rooms  fitted  up  would  provide  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  patients,  thus  vacating  the  receiving  building  and  opening 
it  for  acute  cases.  The  hospital  is  overcrowded,  two  in  rooms  intended  for 
one. 

The  plumbing  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Central  building  at  Raleigh  is  worn 
out  and  needs  general  overhauling  with  better  bathing  facilities. 

A  dairy  barn  and  herd  are  a  necessity,  milk  being  an  important  item  of 
diet. 

The  Morganton  hospital  needs  an  industrial  building,  and  an  improved 
refrigerating  plant.  There  is  need  of  more  physicians,  trained  nurses  and 
directors  of  arts  and  crafts  and  recreation. 

The  Goldsboro  hospital  is  now  crowded,  the  woman's  building  should  be 
completed  and  a  new  building  for  the  laundry.  New  heating,  lighting  and 
ice  plant. 

But  after  these  buildings  are  erected,  and  now  and  always  there  should 
remain  with  every  one  of  us  this  thought:  "the  patient;  this  building  is  for 
him,  his  cure,  his  care,  his  home."  Therefore,  there  must  be  the  necessary 
physicians,  the  necessary  nurses,  there  must  be  something  of  home,  some 
cheerful  surroundings,  better  and  more  attractive  clothing,  pleasant  occupa- 
tion (laboriously  taught  patient  by  patient,  if  necessary,  and  by  trained 
persons.)  Thus  only  shall  we  reap  the  full  benefit  of  these  great  insti- 
tutions by  sending  back  into  society  those  who  are  happily  cured,  and  by 
giving  the  less  fortunate,  those  who  must  continue  to  be  wards  of  the 
State,  as  much  of  normal  and  useful  life  as  may  be  possible. 


THE  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 

[Extracts  from  a  study  made  by  the  National  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  con- 
ditions affecting  the  insane  in  North  Carolina  in  1920.] 

The  three  State  hospitals  are  being  splendidly  managed  by  the  earnest 
and  efficient  physicians  to  superintend  them. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  shortcomings;  such  may  always 
be  found  when  actual  conditions  are  measured  by  the  hopes  and  ideals  set 
for  the  perfection  of  State  care  of  the  insane.  It  must  be  held  in  mind, 
too,  that  these  hospitals  were  founded  as  asylums  before  it  had  been  learned 
that  asylums,  as  compared,  are  wasteful  of  resources  and  inefficient  for 
prevention,  relief  and  cure  of  mental  trouble.  The  asylum  was  for  many 
years  the  place  of  last  resort,  to  which  grief-stricken  relatives  conducted 
their  dear  ones  as  to  a  haven  only  preferable  to  the  grave.  To  take  a 
patient  to  the  asylum  was,  in  common  parlance,  "putting  him  or  her  away." 
The  main  object  sought  in  submitting  patients  to  asylum  care  was,  per- 
haps, that  of  keeping  society  safe  from  the  patient.  The  term  asylum  was 
thus  somewhat  a  mockery,  since  the  institution  which  it  connoted  was 
scarcely  a  peaceful  refuge  from  the  disturbing  activities  of  fellow  beings. 
The  asylum  was  a  place  of  bolts  and  bars,  of  padded  cells.  The  so-called 
Hospital  for  the  Dangerous  Insane  is  designedly  excluded  from  references 
immediately  following,  of  straight-jackets  and  camisoles,  of  stupifying 
drugs  and  mechanical  restraint,  of  close  seclusion,  of  bare  walls  and  un- 
furnished rooms;  it  was  a  focus  of  shrieking  complaint,  a  colony  for  de- 
structive maniacs,  despairing  melancholiacs  and  for  dements.  The  "asylum 
idea"  appeared  before  the  truth  had  been  recognized  concerning  the  harm- 
ful consequences  of  undue  restraint  and  before  it  had  been  learned  that  exag- 
geration of  symptoms  almost  inevitably  follows  excessive  or  prolonged  use 
of  so-called  hypnotic  and  sedative  drugs.  It  was  not  then  known  that,  in 
a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  horrible  maniac  grave — once  so  common,  nowa- 
days almost  unknown — resulted  from  incorrect  treatment  aimed  at  its 
prevention. 

Architecturally,  all  three  of  North  Carolina's  institutions  for  the  insane 
were  originally  built  on  the  asylum  plan.  They  were  built  massively,  high 
in  the  air,  with  economy  of  ground  space  for  the  buildings  themselves,  but 
without  the  intention  of  providing  freest  possible  access  to  open  air  and 
open  country  unincumbered  by  walls  of  stone. 

Still,  such  asylums  as  dwelling  places  for  the  insane  were  far  pre- 
ferable to  cages  and  cells  within  which  the  insane  previously  had  been 
confined  in  county  homes  and  jails.  A  great  humanitarian  advance  was 
marked  by  the  discovery  that  victims  of  mental  disorder  might  advan- 
tageously be  delivered  from  chains  and  balls,  wristcuffs,  fetters,  and  the 
deliberate  punishment  of  pre-asylum  days. 

Then  dawned  upon  the  world  an  inkling  of  the  truth  of  the  possibility 
of  the  recovery  of  reason  by  persons  deprived  of  it.  It  was  observed  that, 
even  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  aslyum  life,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  regained  mental  balance.  Quickly  followed  the  dis- 
covery that  the  ratio  between  the  number  afflicted  and  the  number  cured 
could  be  directly  influenced  by  the  nature  and  intensity  of  measures  indi- 
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vidually  directed  toward  the  sufferer.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  "hospital 
idea." 

To  tear  down,  because  of  certain  antiquated  features,  the  three  magnifi- 
cent hospitals  of  North  Carolina,  would  be  impracticable  and  wasteful. 
Time,  money,  men  and  women  will  surely  eliminate  the  steadily  decreasing 
remnants  of  the  old  asylum  features  and  fully  transform  the  institutions 
into  hospitals  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name. 

Increases  in  the  amount  of  annual  appropriation  for  State  hospital 
maintenance  would  go  far  toward  obtaining  men  and  women  in  sufficient 
number  and  of  proper  sort  to  bring  State  care  of  the  insane  in  North 
Carolina  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  economy,  efficiency,  beneficence. 

It  is  with  deliberate  forethought  that  economy  is  mentioned  first  as  an 
argument  for  larger  appropriations. 

Some  method  must  be  found  of  presenting  in  persuasive  form  the  true 
logic  of  the  economy  of  better  provisions  for  the  insane. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  an  almost  impossibility  to  persuade  State  legis- 
lators that  money  properly  spent  for  State  care  of  the  insane  is  a  wise 
investment.  Whoever  has  followed  the  history  of  State  care  knows  that 
almost  every  year,  and  in  almost  every  State,  the  legislature  has  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  the  appropriation  for  maintenance  of 
State  hospitals.     And  yet  no  policy  could  be  more  short-sighted. 

The  logic  is  simple  enough;  the  basic  principles  are  almost  self  evident: 
thus — 

1.  Insanity  is  a  costly  burden  which  no  community  may  escape. 

2.  No  other  condition:  to  dodge  the  responsibility  for  its  existence,  to  deny 
the  duty  of  seeking  its  prevention,  relief  and  early  cure,  is  to  increase  the 
burden  inevitably  to  be  carried. 

3.  Every  cure  lessens  the  burden. 

4.  The  earlier  proper  treatment  is  given,  the  quicker  the  cure. 

5.  The  greater  the  efficiency  of  State  care  the  earlier  will  patients  seek, 
or  be  brought  to  treatment. 

6.  Proper  State  care  leads  to  an  increased  knowledge  of  mental  disorder. 

7.  As  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mental  disorder  increases  so  will 
develop  a  knowledge  of  prevention  and  cure. 

8.  The  insane  at  large,  especially  those  afflicted  with  incipient  or  masked 
form  of  trouble,  procreate  unwisely,  thus  increasing,  by  the  laws  of 
heredity  the  eventual  burden  of  the  State.  To  exemplify:  we  found  in  the 
county  chain  gang  an  insane  epileptic  serving  his  forty-ninth  term  of  pun- 
ishment. Think  of  the  cost  of  this  single  patient  in  terms  of  salaries  to 
judges,  in  pay  to  juries,  in  hire  of  police  officers,  in  loss  of  property  by  fire 
and  theft,  and  in  weight  of  delinquent  example  compared  to  the  cost  of  this 
continuous  care  and  treatment  in  a  mental  hospital. 

Necessary  Enlargement 

The  matter  of  necessary  enlargement  should  receive  most  careful  consider- 
ation. Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  situation  knows  that  the  North 
Carolina  State  Hospitals  have  for  years  been  turning  away  patients  seeking 
admission.  This  has  been  done  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  capacity.  It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  add  to  the  plea  of  want  of  room  than  of  lack  of  funds 
for  maintenance,  at  Morganton  at  least  this  is  true,  for  there  an  entire 
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building,  modern  in  structure  and  completely  furnished,  stands  empty 
and  has  never  housed  a  patient.  There  are  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
patients  in  addition  to  the  number  already  under  treatment.  Dr.  McCamp- 
bell  tells  us  that  with  his  present  allowance  for  maintenance  he  cannot 
properly  care  for  more  patients,  and  that  he  does  not  intend  to  open  the 
new  wards  until  sufficient  means  are  provided. 

In  other  instances  patients  away  from  the  hospital,  indefinitely  under 
parole,  are  carried  on  the  hospital  books  as  still  under  treatment  so  that 
it  may  not  appear  that  the  population  is  below  the  known  capacity  and  the 
discrepancy  be  corrected  by  the  admission  of  new  patients  to  further  strain 
the  already  overburdened  maintenance  funds. 

But  whatever  the  reason  given  for  refusal  of  further  admissions  the  fact 
remains  that  so  many  requests  for  admission  have  been  denied  that  the 
public,  the  county  and  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  the  county 
sheriff  and  others  have  become  so  discouraged  that  they  no  longer  make 
even  prefunctory  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  reception  to  hospitals. 
This  was  strikingly  shown  during  our  survey  when  we  found  that,  owing  to 
unusually  heavy  mortality  from  the  recent  influenza  epidemic,  at  the  Golds- 
boro  Hospital  the  number  of  patients  under  treatment  was,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  below  the  capacity  of  the  institution;  and  yet  there  was  no  pres- 
sure of  application  for  admission.  At  this  very  time  we  found  acutely 
ill  and  curable  colored  patients  confined  in  padded  cells  in  county  jails, 
living  in  loathsome  and  cruel  circumstances,  without  attendant,  nursing  or 
medical  treatment.  When  we  asked  the  sheriff  if  an  effort  had  been  made 
to  have  the  patients  transferred  to  Goldsboro  they  replied  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  make  application. 

Mr.  Beasley  showed  us  several  pitiful  letters  from  persons  who  begged 
him  to  use  his  influence  toward  obtaining  admission  of  relatives  to  the 
State  Hospital,  stating  that  the  patient  was  being  cared  for  at  home  with 
great  difficulty  and  with  jeopardy  to  their  chance  of  recovery.  Mr.  Beasley 
further  stated  that  the  files  of  the  Board  contained  a  large  number  of  such 
letters. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  accommodations  must  be  provided  in  the  State 
Hospitals  for  a  much  larger  number  of  patients  than  are  now  being  cared 
for. 

For  how  many  patients  should  provision  be  made?  What  amount  of 
money  is  needed  ?  How  shall  it  be  expended  ?  Has  the  time  come  for  the 
erection  of  a  fourth  State  Hospital  or  is  it  wiser  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  three  already  in  existence  ? 

As  to  the  number  of  patients  to  be  provided  for:  The  answer  depends 
(1)  upon  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  insane  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
present  in  need  of  hospital  care  and  (2)  upon  estimate  of  the  number  to 
be  treated  in  the  immediately  coming  years. 

There  is  the  so-called  normal  increase  in  insanity  which  must  be  reckoned 
with.  This  growth  goes  hand  in  hand  with  increase  in  population.  It  is 
true  that  alarmists  in  recent  years  insist  that  insanity  is  everywhere  extend- 
ing at  an  incredible  rate;  that  civilization  and  syphilization  are  driving  the 
world  crazy. 

Certainly  statistics  each  year  show  the  count  of  insane  growing  steadily 
higher  with  the  pro  rata  growth  of  population.     On  the  other  hand  it  is 
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doubtful  if  these  same  alarmists  realize  the  remarkable  extent  to  which 
State-care,  hospital  treatment  and  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
mental  trouble  having  encouraged  the  public  to  admit  the  existence  of 
mental  derangement  formerly  concealed  from  the  prying  inquiry  of  census 
takers.  Moreover  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ravages  upon  the  mind 
by  diseases  such  as  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  and  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluences of  the  ever  increasing  struggle  for  existence,  are  being  more  and 
more  combatted,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  offset  by  advance  in  medical 
teaching  and  increase  in  knowledge  in  hygienics. 

There  need  be  no  timidity  in  facing  the  facts  relative  to  insanity  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have  found  nothing  to  convince  us  that  mental  dis- 
ease is  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere.  To  the  contrary  there  is  every 
evidence  of  continued  development  of  prosperity  and  of  sturdiness  of  body 
and  mind  in  the  upstanding  commonwealth  of  which  the  State  has  always 
been  so  proud. 

Your  recent  growth  in  population  has  been  phenomenal.  From  twenty- 
fourth  place  in  the  list  of  States,  arranged  according  to  value  of  agri- 
cultural products,  you  have  jumped  since  the  last  census  to  fourth  place, 
and  you  are  no  longer  accounted  one  of  the  poor  relations. 

North  Carolina,  moreover,  has  not  suffered  from  a  steady  inpour  of 
ignorant  and  degenerate  immigrants.  Its  foreign  born  population,  that 
which  in  New  York  State  contributes  44.7  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  hospitals 
and  in  Canada  one-half  of  the  feeble-minded — Colony  and  Extra — Insti- 
tutional Care  for  the  Feeble-minded — Charles  Bernstein,  M.D.,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  is  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

Your  burden  of  State  care  is,  therefore,  not  so  grevious  as  in  other  com- 
munities. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  apparent  ground  for  sympathy  with  those  who 
find  the  task  of  State  care  discouraging  and  never  ending.  We  have  heard 
in  North  Carolina  the  complaint  that  the  more  the  State  does  for  its  in- 
sane, the  more  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  do. 

Only  sixty-five  years  ago  North  Carolina  had  no  State  Hospital,  and  no 
sooner  had  it  built  one  than  it  was  forced  to  erect  another  and  later  a  third, 
but  since  Dorothy  Dix  plead,  long  in  vain,  for  the  one  hospital,  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  700,000  to  nearly  2,500,000.  At  normal  rate  of 
growth,  therefore,  the  needs  of  your  insane  are  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  then. 

A  well-known  psychiatrist  has  made  the  statement  that  one  person  in 
every  seventy-five  is  definitely  deranged  or  deficient  in  mind.  The  ratio, 
however,  generally  accepted  as  conservative,  is  three  insane  among  one 
thousand  persons. 

Estimated  on  this  basis  the  insane  population  of  North  Carolina  is  not 
far  from  7,500  persons.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
more  or  less  feeble-minded. 

By  actual  count  we  found  3,669  insane  persons  among  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  Of  this  number,  432  are  not  under  treatment  in  State  hospitals. 
Returns  covering  the  remaining  third  of  the  population  will  bring  this 
figure  to  approximately  648.  How  many  patients  there  are  in  private  homes 
who  should,  and  would,  were  room  available,  be  under  treatment  in  the  State 
hospitals,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise.     From  the  number  reported  to  us  by 
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Red  Cross  welfare  workers,  from  the  number  of  applications  for  admission 
of  patients  for  whom  there  is  no  accommodation  and  from  other  sources  of 
information,  we  judge  it  safe  to  place  the  number  at  not  less  than  100. 
Accommodations  should,  therefore,  be  made  in  the  State  hospitals  for  748 
additional  patients. 

What  amount  of  money  is  needed  to  provide  accommodations  for  these 
patients?  There  is  already  room  for  200  at  the  Morganton  hospital  and 
an  increased  appropriation  for  maintenance  being  the  only  hindrance  to 
further  admissions.  About  46.5  per  cent  of  the  748  are  colored;  i.e.  about 
350.  To  accommodate  this  number  at  Goldsboro  new  wards  must  be  built. 
To  accommodate  the  remaining  198  at  Raleigh,  one  or  more  new  wards  are 
required.  Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  the  present  hospital  for  the 
dangerous  insane  will  be  abandoned — at  least  we  shall  so  recommend — and 
the  patients  be  distributed  among  the  other  State  Hospitals. 

With  such  extensive  enlargement  in  view  as  an  immediate  demand  for  at 
least  two  of  the  State  Hospitals  it  would  be  well  to  look  ahead  and  fore- 
stall, if  possible,  a  repetition  of  the  distressing  situation  now  calling  for 
relief.  To  empty  today  the  county  jails  and  homes  of  their  insane  only 
to  see  these  patients  returned  tomorrow  to  their  abominable  cages, 
would  be  slack  benevolence.  These  places  should  never  again  enclose  the 
insane  of  North  Carolina.  And  to  continue  the  present  policy  of  making 
patch-work  enlargements  of  the  State  institutions  to  meet  the  daily  grow- 
ing pressure  of  patients  seeking  admission  would  be  poor  economy. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  population  the  State  Hospitals  of 
North  Carolina  will  in  ten  years  need  capacity  for  something  over  4,500 
patients.  Of  this  number  probably  about  33  per  cent  will  be  colored.  Each 
hospital  may  need  to  accommodate  1,500  patients. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  number  is  not  too  large  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
three  State  Hospitals,  and  that  there  as  yet  is  no  need  of  planning  a  fourth 
institution. 

But  to  care  economically  and  well  for  so  many,  extreme  foresight  is 
called  for.  It  will  not  do  to  add  a  ward  here  and  there,  according  to  ready 
space  or  other  fortuitous  conditions.  Each  hospital  must  be  enlarged  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  constantly  tend  toward  the  development  of  a  perfect 
unit,  complete  in  all  the  details  which  make  the  ideal  hospital. 

Balance  should  be  maintained  with  growth.  Where,  for  example,  a  re- 
ception building  exists  for  patients  of  one  sex,  another  should  be  erected  for 
the  opposite  group.  Infirmaries,  dormitories,  special  wards  for  tubercular 
treatments,  such  as  pellagra  and  epilepsy,  should  be  afforded  for  each  sex. 
Great  possibilities  of  enlargement  of  capacity,  and  also  of  more  complete 
segregation  of  patients,  to  a  greater  advantage  and  comfort  of  all,  will  be 
found  in  further  development  of  the  colony  system. 

It  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  such  additions  until  at  least  a  rough  plan  has  been  made  of 
their  extent  and  character.  It  would  be  well  to  obtain  from  the  legislature 
authority  to  prepare  such  plans  with  estimates  of  the  cost. 


THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

[Extracts  from  a  study  made  by  the  National  Mental  Hygiene  Society.] 

THE  CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

There  are  at  least  1,426  feeble-minded  or  epileptic  persons  now  in  insti- 
tutions of  one  or  another  sort  in  North  Carolina.  As  the  survey  just  com- 
pleted dealt  specifically  with  the  insane,  and  only  incidentally  with  the 
problem  of  mental  deficiency  and  epilepsy,  the  figures  here  given  relative 
to  the  two  last  named  groups  are  not  as  comprehensive  as  those  to  be 
furnished  by  a  special  survey  to  be  made  later.     • 

Particularly  were  we  unable,  with  the  time  and  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  visit  public  and  private  schools  where  larger  number  of  children 
with  some  degree  of  mental  deficiency  may  be  found.  Also  several  orphan 
asylums  escaped  our  attention.  We  must  not,  however,  let  the  opporunity 
pass  of  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  careful  study  of  the  problem 
of  mental  deficiency  in  North  Carolina. 

No  single  class  of  persons  draws  so  largely  and  increasingly  upon  the 
public  purse  as  do  the  feeble-minded.  Difficult  as  it  usually  is  to  persuade 
judges  and  juries  of  the  existence  of  any  degree  of  irresponsibility  due  to 
mental  deficiency  of  specific  offenders,  it  is  generally  agreed  among  crimi- 
nologists that  normal  minded  persons  seldom  become  habitual  criminals  and 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  even  the  incidental  malefactors  is  recruited  with 
overwhelming  preponderance  from  persons  lacking  to  some  extent  in  capac- 
ity of  discrimination,  judgment  and  control. 

With  this  class  of  unfortunates  your  chain  gangs  are  filled. 

At  the  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Women  we  found 
100  of  the  150  inmates  to  be  mentally  defective. 

At  the  Jackson  Training  School,  65  of  the  130  boys  are  recognized  by  the 
school  officials  as  distinctly  feeble-minded,  and  we  judged  that  number  con- 
siderably below  the  real  measure. 

Heredity  and  economy  here  become  at  once  matters  of  gravest  concern 
for  those  having  the  welfare  of  the  State  at  heart;  for  while  the  lowest 
class  of  feeble-minded,  the  idiots,  do  not  procreate,  the  imbeciles  and  the 
higher  grades  of  mental  defectives  are  exceedingly  prolific,  begetting  large 
numbers  of  children,  not  one  of  whom  may  by  any  chance  possess  mental 
potentiality  higher  than  either  of  its  parents,  whereas  many  are  below  both 
father  and  mother  in  intelligence. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  control,  so  far  as  possible,  further  increase 
of  this  costly  defective,  delinquent  and  dependent  population.  This  control 
can  be  secured  and  retained  in  several  ways,  the  two  most  effective  being 
(1)  sterilization  and  (2)  permanent  institutional  restraint  of  potential 
parents  of  feeble-minded  offspring. 

Sterilization  may  more  easily  be  performed  under  institutions  and  direc- 
tion arid,  once  done,  the  subject  thereof  need  not  necessarily  remain  an  in- 
mate. For  this  reason  a  period  of  institutional  residence  should  be  en- 
couraged for  the  largest  possible  number  of  feeble-minded.     A  second  im- 
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portant  reason  for  such  procedure  is  the  advantage  of  proper  institutional 
training  in  developing  in  feeble-minded  persons  all  traits  and  capabilities 
which  may  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

It  would  be  well  to  establish  a  clinic,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Caswell  Training  School,  though  preferably  distinct 
from  and  somewhat  removed  from  the  school  itself,  where  feeble-minded 
subjects,  or  those  suspected  of  being  to  some  degree  mentally  deficient,  might 
be  either  committed  by  court  or  brought  by  responsible  relatives  for  a  period 
of  observation.  Such  period  of  observation  would  be  limited  to  a  year  at 
the  outside  so  that  a  large  number  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  clinic. 
The  word  "feeble-minded"  should  not  appear  in  the  name  of  the  clinic. 
Those  who  could  afford  it  should  be  allowed  to  pay  a  liberal  fee  so  that  the 
advantages  of  such  a  clinic  might  be  accepted  by  the  prosperous  as  well 
as  the  indigent. 

The  feeble-minded,  now  to  the  number  of  about  375  in  county  homes,  and 
25  in  county  jails,  exclusive  of  convicts,  should  be  removed  from  all  county 
institutions  and  committed  to  the  Caswell  Training  School. 

The  Caswell  Training  School  should  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  500  or 
more  feeble-minded,  the  new  structure  to  be  planned  for  further  economical 
increase. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  blind  and  colored  feeble-minded. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Superintendent 

Miss  Ernie  Olive,  Lady  Principal.  Physicians:  Dr.  Hubert  Haywood,  Sr.; 
Drs.  Lewis,  Battle  and  Wright,  specialists.     Normal  capacity  is  250. 

Movement  of  population  (both  departments)  for  the  biennial  period, 
1919-1920: 

Boys         Girls  Total 

Number  of  children  on  the  roll,  November  30,  1918  --  --  306 

Admitted  during  the  two  years 40  28  68 

Whole  number  in  charge --  --  374 

Died    --  --  2 

Discharged  --  --  45 

Completed  the  course --  --  7 

Whole  number  removed,  (some  did  not  return) --  --  115 

Remaining  November  30,  1920 --  —  259 

EXPENDITURES 
Current  Expenses 

Salaries  and  wages $104,069.47 

Clothing   10,487.66 

Subsistence  and  other  expenses  129,369.34 

Total    $245,889.86 

Extraordinary  Expense 
New  land,  buildings,  etc. $178,719.99 

Grand   total   $424,609.85 

Per  capita  cost  per  year,  $364.37.  The  annual  appropriation  for  support 
was  $85,000.  The  special  appropriation  was  $150,000  for  the  new  buildings. 
Three  of  these  buildings  have  been  completed  except  the  installation  of 
plumbing  and  heating. 

We  are  asking  for  $169,400.55  for  support.  Special  appropriation,  $437,- 
719.99.  No  special  dentist.  The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been 
good.  No,  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  all  who  should  be  in  the  school. 
We  were  crowded  and  not  enough  money  for  support.  There  are  about 
fifty  who  should  be  in  the  school.  We  have  a  physical  culture  director. 
Physical  examination  is  made  and  mental  the  best  we  can.  Vocational 
training,  fancy  work,  sewing,  broom  and  mattress  making,  piano  tuning, 
shoe-making,  carpentry  and  farm.  Literary  training  from  kindergarten  to 
high  school.  Students  attend  the  services  of  the  churches  in  the  city. 
Chapel  services  daily  except  Sunday,  prayer  meetings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

Inspected  December  14,  by  Miss  Denson. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Supervisor 

The  population  and  expenditures  have  been  reported  for  both  departments 
in  the  general  tables  and  figures.  The  following  tables  give  specific  figures 
for  the  colored: 

Colored  deaf  for  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918,  to  November  30, 
1920: 

Boys         Girls     Total 

Number  on  roll  November  30,  1918 45  45  90 

Admitted  during  the  two  years 21  14  35 

Discharged  or  otherwise  removed 15  19  34 

Died    *■-  -11 

Total   removed    --  --  35 

Number  remaining  November  30,  1920 51  39  90 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees --  —  10 

Colored  blind  for  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918,  to  November 
30,  1920: 

Boys         Girls     Total 

On  the  roll  November  30,  1918 38  27  65 

Admitted  during  the  two  years 13  12  25 

Total  removed   — 17  16  33 

Remaining  November  30,  1920  34  23  57 

Average  number  of  employees --  --  8 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY, 

Inspected  by  Miss  Denson. 

Note  on  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 

A  visit  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  convinces  one  speedily  of  the  wise 
decision  made  six  years  ago  to  remove  these  children  to  the  suburbs  where 
they  may  have  fresh  air,  play  grounds,  gardens  and  sunlight  in  abundance. 
The  old  plant  is  dark  and  dismal,  inconvenient  and  too  small  for  the  needs. 
Unfortunately  the  construction  of  the  new  school  plant  has  been  delayed  by 
the  war.  However,  three  brick  buildings  have  been  completed  (except  for 
flooring  and  heating),  a  dairy  barn  and  stables,  and  three  small  buildings 
for  farm.  However,  all  the  school  must  be  moved  and  three  other  buildings 
must  be  erected  and  the  present  ones  completed  before  the  removal. 

The  training  of  these  children,  mentally,  morally  and  physically  is  a  very 
important  work,  and  requires  specially  trained  teachers  and  more  of  them 
than  for  normal  children.  Such  teachers  should  receive  higher  salaries,  and 
at  present  the  salaries  are  inadequate  and  the  work  handicapped  as  a  result. 
The  teaching  of  these  children  is  the  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
school,  to  make  them  self-supporting,  happy  and  self-reliant,  assets  and  not 
liabilities  to  the  State.  It  is  economy  to  pay  well  for  the  best  educators 
for  them. 

Department  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 

The  main  building  is  old  and  hallways  and  dining  room  dark.  Building 
for  boys  is  across  a  street  which  is  the  main  highway,  and  there  is  constant 
danger  of  accident.  These  buildings  occupy  two  city  squares.  The  build- 
ings need  much  and  are  not  well   adapted  to   their   purpose.     The   super- 
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intendent  thinks  that  it  would  be  economy  to  sell  the  present  property  and 
buy  a  convenient  site  adjoining  the  land  of  the  white  school  but  sufficiently 
removed  for  proper  separation.  Very  simple  cottages  could  be  erected  and 
possibly  the  present  city  property  of  the  colored  school  would  cover,  or  very 
nearly  so,  the  expense  of  this  removal. 

There  are  the  colored  deaf  to  consider  also,  and  they  could  work  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  dairy.     We  concur  in  this  recommendation. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  MORGANTON 

E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Superintendent 

Miss  Pattie  Thomason,  M.  A.,  Education  Principal.  Physician,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Anderson;  dentist,  Dr.  A.  C.  Miller.     Normal  capacity,  300. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918,  to 
November  30,  1920: 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Number  of  children  on  the  roll,  November  30,  1918        158-  112  270 

Whole  number  in  charge —  —  338 

Died    —  —  2 

Completed  the  course —  —  8 

Whole  number  removed  —  — »  102 

Remaining  November  30,  1920 —  —  236 

The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  One  case  of  scarlet 
fever  and  one  of  diphtheria,  which  were  isolated  in  the  new  infirmary,  and 
no  other  cases  occurred.     There  was  also  influenza. 

Ten  children  have  been  especially  treated  for  throat,  eyes,  etc.  We  have 
no  special  fund  for  this  treatment.  There  is  no  physical  culture  director. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  regular  physical  examinations  and  very  special 
care  given  to  any  defects. 

Regular  appropriation  for  support  was  $80,000  per  year.  There  were 
small  special  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the  Infirmary,  additions 
to  Goodwin  Hall  (for  the  younger  children)  heating  plant,  fire  escapes, 
printing  office,  etc. 

No  eligible  child  has  been  refused  but  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  who 
should  be  in  school.     Compulsory  law  only  partially  enforced. 

Receipts  for  the  two  years  covering  earnings,  special  appropriations,  etc., 
were  $220,098.39.  Disbursements  to  November  30,  1920,  were  $214,209.69, 
with  $5,888.70  to  be  paid.  Total,  $220,098.39.  Needed  for  support  for  1920- 
1921,  $119,385.00  and  for  1921-1922,  $116,970.00.  Public  school  course  to 
the  eleventh  grade. 

Sunday  school  and  regular  chapel  .exercises,  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
In  vocational  training  we  have  dressmaking,  cooking  and  domestic  work 
for  girls.  Farming,  gardening,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  typesetting  and 
printing  for  the  boys. 

E.  McK.  GOODWIN, 

Inspected  October  12,  1920,  by  Miss  Denson.  Superintendent. 

Note  on  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

The  infirmary  building  has  already  demonstrated  its  usefulness  by  cutting 
short  any  contagion  from  one  case  each  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  diphtheria, 
no  other  cases  resulting. 

There  should  be  a  special  fund  for  the  care  of  eyes,  throat  and  for  such 
necessary  operations  as  may  be  indicated.  A  thorough  examination  by 
specialists  of  all  these  children  should  be  made  each  year  for  all  new  cases 
and  every  /child  shouM  b'e'  looked  over  each  year  so  that  the  remaining  senses 
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may  be  preserved.  Sometimes  a  deaf  child  also  has  defective  eyes,  and  it 
is  doubly  important  to  preserve  the  eyesight,  or  help  with  properly  ad- 
justed glasses. 

There  is  a  regular  dentist  who  divides  his  time  between  the  School  and 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SOLDIERS  HOME,  RALEIGH 

J.  A.  Wiggs,  Superintendent 

Matron  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wiggs  supervises  the  kitchen,  dining  rooms  and  the 
rooms  of  the  veterans.  Physician  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  J.  S.  McKee, 
M.D.  Head  Nurse  of  the  hospital,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Mount.  An  assistant  nurse 
and  four  orderlies.     Capacity,  250. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918,  to 
November  30,  1920: 

Remaining  November  30,   1918   150 

Died  during  the  two  years 65 

Remaining  on  the  roll  November  30,  1920 145 

The  general  health  of  the  veterans  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
at  their  advanced  age.  Influenza,  but  no  tuberculosis  or  pellagra.  Three 
meals  until  November  25,  when  two  meals  per  day  are  furnished  until 
March.  No  special  dentist  or  physician  to  examine  eyes. 

Annual  appropriation  was  $45,000.  Per  capita  cost  per  annum,  $400. 
We  need  $60,000  for  support  and  $15,000  for  repairs  and  heating  plant. 

J.   A.   WIGGS,   Superintendent. 

Note  on  the  North  Carolina  Soldiers'  Home 

The  buildings  of  the  Home  need  repairs  and  paint.  They  have  a  dilapi- 
dated and  unkempt  appearance  at  present.  The  floors  in  the  toilets  should 
be  replaced  with  tiling  and  especially  in  the  hospital  are  better  toilets  and 
bathing  facilities  needed.  The  walls  in  many  rooms  should  be  freshened 
and  the  whole  given  some  air  of  comfort  and  good  cheer. 

This  institution  has  been  the  subject  of  much  concern  in  the  State.  All 
our  people  wish  to  give  the  noble  old  men  of  the  sixties  what  they  need  in 
their  declining  years.  They  are  not  as  well  cared  for  as  they  should  be. 
We  think  that  this  is  owing  to  the  divided  authority  and  want  of  the  best 
policy  for  administration.  A  competent  physician  as  superintendent,  with 
all  the  responsibility  placed  upon  him,  should  put  this  institution  on  a  hos- 
pital basis.  The  law  governing  the  Home  should  be  altered  to  meet  the 
present  day  requirements  and  conditions  which  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  early  nineties  when  the  Home  was  founded.  A  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  way  and  with  alternating  terms  similar  to  other  State 
institutions  would  now  meet  the  case  better  than  the  old  law. 

The  men  at  the  Home  are  very  old  and  feeble.  With  a  physician  in  charge 
of  the  institution,  the  men  in  their  rooms  would  be  carefully  and  comfort- 
ably looked  after,  with  necessary  diet  for  their  various  ills. 


CONFEDERATE  WOMAN'S  HOME 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

This  little  institution  has  been  hard  pressed  during  the  last  two  years 
and  it  must  have  a  larger  mintenance  fund  for  the  next  biennial  period. 

It  should  certainly  receive  the  modest  $15,000  per  year  which  is  asked  for 
its  support.  The  Home  is  well  managed,  is  cheerful  and  homelike  and 
shelters  in  age  women  who  struggled  side  by  side  with  the  men  in  the 
difficult  days  following  the  war  between  the  States. 

Mr.  James  A.  Bryan,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors;  C.  W.  Broadfoot,  Sec- 
retary; Miss  Fannie  C.  Watters,  Superintendent.     Capacity  of  Home,  40. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918  to 
November  30,  1920: 

Number  remaining  November  30,  1918 18 

Admitted  during  two  years r 15 

Died 7 

Discharged  2 

Left  voluntarily  4 

Remaining  November  30,  1920 20 

We  have  not  been  able  to  take  all  who  apply.  The  water  supply  is  not 
sufficient;  have  wind  mill.  No  special  fire  protection.  Three  bedridden 
patients.  Ministers  of  the  various  churches  hold  services  when  they  can. 
Small  library.  * 

Disbursements  for  the  two  years,  $10,000.  Per  capita  cost  per  year,  $237. 
We  shall  need  $15,000  per  annum  for  support  for  the  next  two  years. 

MISS  F.  C.  WATTERS,  Superintendent. 

Inspected  1918,  by  Miss  Denson  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Woodard,  Member 
of  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SANATORIUM 

(Under  the  State  Board  of  Health) 

Sanatorium,  N.  C. 

Superintendent,  Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer;  Assistant  Physicians,  P.  P.  McCain 
and  R.  A.  McBrayer;  Head  Nurse,  Miss  Mamie  O'Kelly.  Normal  capacity 
of  the  hospital,  126. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  two  years  ending  November  30,  1920: 

Number  remaining  November  30,  1918   125 

Admitted  during  the  two  years 607 

Whole   number   in   charge 732 

Discharged  as  follows: 

Arrested  cases    27 

Apparently    arrested 72 

Quiescent    167 

Improved    204 

Unimproved  79 

Died    26 

Not   classified   34 

Remaining  November  30,  1920,  111  and  12  patients  working 123 

Number  examined  for  diagnosis 1730 

Refused  for  want  of  room  300 

Five  counties  have  paid  for  care  of  patients  and  a  number  of  private 
societies  have  provided  means  of  support  for  others. 

Appropriation  for  support  was  $50,000  per  year  and  a  special  of  $10,000 
for  deficit.  Patients  pay  $1.50  per  day.  Per  capita  cost  for  1919  was  $265. 
Expended  during  the  two  years  for  support,  $271,585.36  and  for  new  build- 
ings, $185,637.62. 

We  need  a  recreation  building,  power  house  and  kitchen,  barn  and  silo. 
Cottages,  children's  pavilion,  etc.  Also  building  for  negro  sanatorium. 
Much  is  needed  by  way  of  furnishing  and  furniture  and  beautifying  the 
grounds,  as  the  institution  has  never  been  really  completed  but  is  yet  in  the 
process  of  construction. 

L.  B.  McBRAYER,  Superintendent. 

Number  Present  in  the  State  Institutions  on  November  30,  1920. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morganton 1667 

Hospital  at  Raleigh  1038 

Hospital  at  Goldsboro 1000 

Dangerous  Insane  Department  (State  Prison),  Raleigh 60 

Caswell  Training   School,  Kinston : 111 

School  for  the  White  Blind,  Raleigh 112 

School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh 147 

School  for  the  Deaf,   Morganton   236 

North   Carolina   Soldiers  Home,  Raleigh 145 

Home  for  Confederate  Women,  Fayetteville 20 

State    Tuberculosis    Sanatorium,    Sanatorium    123 
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Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  Concord 133 

Samarcand  Manor,  Samarcand  166 

Orthopaedic  Hospital-School,   Gastonia,    (not  opened)    — 

State  Prison,  Raleigh,  (includes  all  under  Prison  Board) 753 

Total    5711 

Per  Capita  Cost  Per  Annum  (1920) 

Hospital  at  Morganton  $  279.85 

Hospital  at  Raleigh   279.36 

Hospital  at  Goldsboro   219.56 

Dangerous  Insane  Department,   (State  Prison),  Raleigh 148.06 

Caswell  Training  School,  Kinston 383.74 

School  for  the  White  Blind,  Raleigh 364.37 

School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh 364.37 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton 344.82 

North  Carolina  Soldiers  Home,  Raleigh 400.00 

Home  for  Confederate  Women,  Fayetteville 237.00 

State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Sanatorium  265.00 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  Concord  337.83 

Samarcand  Manor,  Samarcand 246.42 

Orthopaedic  Hospital-School,   Gastonia,    (not   opened)    

State  Prison,  Raleigh,  (Estimated,  not  including  farm  products) 225.00 

Total  Number  Cared  for  in  the  State  Institutions  During  1919-1920 

Hospital  at  Morganton 2213 

Hospital  at  Raleigh 1471 

Hospital  at  Goldsboro  1597 

Dangerous  Insane  Department,  (maintained  by  State  Prison),  Raleigh     100 

Caswell  Training  School,  Kinston 222 

School  for  White  Blind,  Raleigh 227 

School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh 215 

North  Carolina  Soldiers  Home,  Raleigh   215 

Home  for  Confederate  Women,  Fayetteville   33 

State  Tuberculosis   Sanatorium,   Sanatorium   — 732 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Concord 240 

School  for  White  Deaf,  Morganton 338 

Samarcand  Manor,  Samarcand 201 

State  Orthopaedic  Hospital-School,  (not  opened) 

State  Prison,  Raleigh,  (includes  all  prisoners  under  Prison  Board)  —  1302 

Total   9106 

Mental  Defectives  Present  in  State  Institutions,  November  30,  1920 

Insane  in  State  Hospitals 3475 

Epileptics  in  Hospitals  and  Colony 290 

Feeble-minded  in  Caswell  Training  School 111 

Total 3876 


PRIVATE  LICENSED  HOSPITALS 

(The  law  requires  reports  from  those  hospitals  which  care  for  insane  and 
inebriates  and  nervous  patients,  or  for  the  feeble-minded,  on  January  1 
and  July  1,  of  each  year,  and  specifies  certain  data  to  be  included.  They  are 
licensed  and  inspected  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.) 

WILLIAMS'  PRIVATE  SANATORIUM,  GREENSBORO 

B.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  Superintendent;  0.  A.  Purdley,  Associate  Manager 
and  Secretary.     Normal  capacity,  16. 

Movement  of  population  for  six  months  ending  July  1,  1920: 

Men  Women    Total 

Remaining  January  1,  1920 3  14 

Admitted --  --               50 

Died --  —                 1 

Total   removed    --  —              49 

Remaining  July  1,  1920 --  --                 5 

This  institution  receives  only  drug  and  alcoholic  cases.  Resident  States: 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia.  Charges  $150  for  treatment  for  alcoholism  and  $175 
for  drugs.  Alcoholic  cases,  25;  drug  cases,  29.  Physical  examination.  We 
are  surrounded  by  churches  which  the  patients  may  attend. 

Inspected  October  6,  1920,  by  Miss  Denson. 

BROADOAKS  SANATORIUM,  MORGANTON 
From  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919 

Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  Proprietor  and  Resident  Physician;  Miss  M.  E. 
Wynne,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Matron.  Normal  capacity  of 
the  institution,  50. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1919: 

Men  Women  Total 

Number  of  patients  remaining  July  1,  1918 14  23  37 

Admitted  during  the  year . 49  64  113 

Total  number  under  charge 63  87  150 

Discharged  as  recovered 3  11  14 

Discharged  as  improved 30  26  56 

Discharged  as  unimproved 13  16  29 

Died    4  4  8 

Eloped    —11 

Remaining  July  1,  1919 13  29  42 

From  North  Carolina,  96;  South  Carolina,  31;  Alabama,  2;  Mississippi,  1; 
Ohio,  2;  Virginia,  4;  Maryland,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1;  New  York, 
2;  Tennessee,  3;  Georgia,  3;  West  Virginia,  1;  District  of  Columbia,  1; 
Illinois,  1.     Insane,  123;  drug  cases,  17;  alcoholics,  6;  other  conditions,  14. 
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Physical  and  mental  examinations  with  the  blood  tests,  etc.  We  escaped  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  and  have  had  no  serious  accident,  or  suicide  or  homi- 
cide.    When  physically  and  mentally  able  they  attend  church  in  town. 

July  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1920 

Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  Proprietor  and  Superintendent;  Dr.  James  W. 
Vernon,  Associate  and  Resident  Physician;  Miss  Belle  Phillips,  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses. 

Movement  of  population  for  six  months  ending  January  1,  1920: 

Remaining  July  1,  1919  42 

Admitted    65 

Died    2 

Removed    (total)    69 

Remaining  January  1,  1920 38 

Resident  States:  North  Carolina,  68;  South  Carolina,  24;  Virginia,  3; 
Alabama,  3;  West  Virginia,  1;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Tennessee, 
1;  Georgia,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1;  Oklahoma,  1;  Florida,  1;  Michigan,  1.  In- 
sane, 76;  alcoholics,  10;  drug  cases,  13;  other  conditions,  8. 

Movement  of  population  for  six  months,  ending  July  1,  1920: 

Men  Women    Total 

Remaining  January  1,  1920 13  26  39 

Admitted 40  35  75 

Died 5  2  7 

Total  removed —  —  61 

Remaining  July  1,  1920 —  —  51 

Resident  States:  North  Carolina,  80;  South  Carolina,  20;  Florida,  2; 
Tennessee,  1;  Virginia,  2;  Alabama,  3;  West  Virginia,  1;  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 1;  Michigan,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Mississippi,  1. 

Charges  are  based  on  a  minimum  charge  of  $25  per  week.  One  case  of 
suicide.  He  had  not  been  considered  inclined  to  do  himself  an  injury  and 
was  in  a  public  place  and  had  been  seen  a  few  minutes  before  the  act. 

Insane,  93;  drug  habit  cases,  10;  alcoholics,  6;  other  conditions,  5. 

Inspected  on  November  12  by  Miss  Denson. 

APPALACHIAN  HALL,  ASHEVILLE 
January  1,  1920 

William  Ray  Griffin,  M.D.,  Superintendent;  Dr.  C.  V.  Reynolds,  President; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Cocke,  Secretary-Treasurer.     Normal  capacity,  40. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  six  months  ending  January  1,  1920: 

Men  Women  Total 

Remaining  July  1,  1919 13  16  29 

Admitted    38  41  79 

Died    3  2  5 

Discharged  as  cured   15  13  28 

Discharged  as  unimproved 3  2  5 

Discharged   as   improved    21  25  46 

Remaining  January  1,  1920   11  13  24 
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Resident  States:  North  Carolina,  45;  South  Carolina,  32;  Florida,  3;  Vir- 
ginia, 4;  Tennessee,  5;  Georgia,  5;  Alabama,  5;  Ohio,  2;  Kentucky,  2; 
Mississippi,  1;  New  York,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  District  of  Columbia,  1. 

There  have  been  two  suicides.  Insane  cases,  35;  alcoholics,  12;  drug 
cases,  16;  other  nervous  conditions,  45.  Four  day  and  one  night  attendant. 
There  are  physical  and  mental  examinations.  The  patients  attend  church 
when  they  are  able  to  do  so.  For  recreation,  indoor  and  outdoor  games 
and  daily  hikes. 

January  1,  1920  to  July  1,  1920 

Drs.  W.  R.  Griffin  and  M.  A.  Griffin,  Proprietors;  Dr.  W.  R.  Griffin,  Super- 
intendent; Miss  Maye  Lowe,  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Movement  of  population  for  six  months  ending  July  1,  1920: 

Remaining  January  1,  1920 24 

Admitted    92 

Died    3 

Total  removed    75 

Remaining  July  1,   1920   41 

Resident  States:  South  Carolina,  39;  North  Carolina,  41;  New  York,  2; 
New  Hampshire,  1;  Virginia,  3;  Ohio,  3;  Florida,  5;  Georgia,  8;  District  of 
Columbia,  1;  Tennessee,  2;  Canada,  1;  Connecticut,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Texas, 
1;  Pennsylvania,  1;  Indiana,  1;  West  Virginia,  1;  California,  1. 

Present  rates  of  charges,  $35  to  $85.  Insane  cases,  39;  alcoholics,  13; 
drug  cases,  18;  other  nervous  conditions,  46. 

Inspected  November  10,  1920,  by  Miss  Denson. 

HIGHLAND  HOSPITAL,  ASHEVILLE 

Robert  S.  Carroll,  M.D.,  Medical  Director;  L.  B.  Hill,  M.D.,  Resident  Phy- 
sician; Miss  S.  Carriker,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  Nurses;  Miss  K.  D.  Mourn- 
ing, Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hill,  G.N.,  Occupation 
Therapy;  Miss  M.  F.  Porter,  A.B.,  Re-educational  Therapy.  Normal  capac- 
ity, 80. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1920: 

Men  Women  Total 

Patients  remaining  January  1,  1920 21  30  51 

Admitted    34  38  72 

Discharged  as  cured   10  15  25 

Discharged  as  improved 19  13  32 

Discharged  as  unimproved 3  8  11 

Remaining  July  1,  1920 18  37  55 

Resident  States:  Alabama,  2;  Arkansas,  2;  Connecticut,  1;  Florida,  13; 
Georgia,  6;  Illinois,  3;  Kentucky,  3;  Louisiana,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Mississippi, 
2;  North  Carolina,  3;  New  York,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Ohio,  3;  Pennsylvania,  2; 
Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Carolina,  19;  Tennessee,  5;  Virginia,  2;  Wisconsin,  1. 
Insane  cases,  27;  alcoholics,  7;  drug  cases,  3;  other  nervous  conditions,  35. 
General  health  has  been  unusually  good.  Day  attendants  and  nurses,  40. 
Night  attendants  and  nurses,  6.  Complete  physical  and  careful  mental  ex- 
aminations. Full  blood  and  urine  tests  for  all  patients.  Sputum  and  feces 
when  indicated.     Eyes,  nose  and  throat  and  dental  by  specialists. 
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Vesper  service  in  the  central  building  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Patients 
who  are  able  can  go  out  to  church  in  the  city. 

A  new  building,  "Homewood",  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
Inspected  on  November  10,  1920,  by  Miss  Denson. 

GLENWOOD  PARK  SANITARIUM,  GREENSBORO 
January   1,   1920 

W.  C.  Ashworth,  M.D.,  Superintendent  and  Proprietor;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ash- 
worth,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.     Normal  capacity,  40. 

Movement  of  population  for  the  six  months  ending  January  1,  1920: 

Remaining  July  1,  1919   24 

Admitted 147 

Discharged   as   cured   118 

Discharged  as  improved  23 

Discharged  as  unimproved 4 

Died 3 

Number  remaining  January  1,  1920 23 

Resident  States:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland. 

Rates  of  charges,  $20  to  $75  per  week.  Insane  cases,  3  (chronic) ;  alco- 
holics, 57;  drug  cases,  89;  other  nervous  conditions,  22. 

Number  of  day  attendants,  10.  Night  attendants,  4.  Physical  exami- 
nations. Tests  of  various  kinds.  Churches  are  near.  They  have  car  rides, 
etc. 

July  1,  1920 

Remaining  January  1,   1920   23 

Admitted 153 

Died    2 

Otherwise   discharged    137 

Remaining  July  1,  1920 36 

Resident  States:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,:  Florida,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky. 

Insane,  7;  alcoholics,  61;  drug  cases,  92;  other  conditions,  16. 

Inspected  October  6  by  Miss  Denson. 

PRIVATE    ORPHANAGES    AND    CHILD-CARING    INSTITUTIONS 

Normal  No.pres-    No.  cared 
Name  and  Location  .-,      ent  Nov.  for  during 

30th         fiscal  year 

Alexander  Home,  Charlotte 40  32  54 

Baptist  Orphanage  and  Kennedy  Home,  Thom- 

asville   525  527  527 

Christian  Orphanage,  Elon  College 60  60  60 

Eliada  Orphanage,  Asheville   60  47  46 

Falcon    Orphanage,   Falcon 50  43  53 

Faith   Cottage,   Asheville •—         14  4  10 
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Normal  No'  pres"     No'  cared 
Name  and  Location  ent  Nov.    for  during 

capacity     3Qth        fiscai  year 

Florence  Crittenton  Home,  Charlotte 23  30  61 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage,  Middlesex 

Lindley  Training   School,  Asheville 20  10  36 

Methodist   Orphanage,   Raleigh 250  255  249 

Methodist  Episcopal  Home,  Winston-Salem--  150  131  150 

Methodist  Protestant  Home,  High  Point 48  50  50 

Mountain  Orphanage,  Balfour 40  39  57 

Nazareth  Orphan  Home,  Crescent 56  47  59 

Rest  Cottage,  Greensboro 

Roman  Catholic  Orphanage,  Raleigh 110  110  110 

St.  Anne's   Orphanage,  Belmont 30  28  30 

Thompson  Orphanage,  Charlotte 82  79  96 

Odd  Fellow's  Orphan  Home,  Goldsboro 190  130  138 

Presbyterian  Orphan  Home,  Barium   Springs  230  230  230 

Pythian   Orphanage,    Clayton 50  42  42 

Oxford  Orphanage,   (white),  Oxford 375  376  422 

Oxford   Orphanage,    (colored),   Oxford 200  143  177 

Colored   Orphans   Home,  Winston-Salem .  64  48  58 

Buncombe  County  Home,  Asheville 


2667  2461  2715 

NORTH    CAROLINA    CHILDREN'S    HOME    SOCIETY.     (Inc.) 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Biennial  Period  Ending  December  31,  1920 

/  Superintendent,  W.   L.   Brewer 

Board  of  Trustees:     A.  M.  Scales,  Smith  Richardson,  R.  W.  Elmore,  Mrs. 
Chas.  D.  Mclver,  E.  Sternberger. 

A  child-placing  society  whose  object  is  to  place  dependent  white  children 
of  both  sexes  in  selected  foster  homes.  It  is  supported  by  private  contri- 
butions.    The  capacity  of  the  receiving  home  is  24. 

Disposition  of  Children   for   1919 

Placed  in  homes  120,  22  of  whom  were  adopted.  Placed  in  institutions,  2; 
ran  away,  2;  died,  2.  Children  in  homes  at  end  of  year  subject  to  visitation, 
approximately,  400. 

.Applications  for  children  received,  273;  applications  investigated,  273; 
applications  refused,  33. 

Disposition  of  Children  for  1920  to  December  1 

Placed  in  homes  94,  21  of  whom  were  adopted.  Returned  to  relatives,  8; 
ran  away,  2;  number  children  in  families  subject  to  visitation  December  1, 
1920,  449;  in  receiving  home,  19. 

Applications  for  children  received,  309;  applications  investigated  and 
under  investigation,  309. 
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Financial  Statement,  1918-1920 

Total    receipts    $25,945.74 

Total  expenditures  21,914.49 

(Note.  Income  and  expenditures  1920  estimated  on  basis  of  report  for  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1920,  showing  income,  $5,637.12;  expenses  $5,526.71). 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  August  27,  1919  and  December  9,  1920. 

CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Biennial  Period  Ending  November   30,   1920 

Superintendent,  C.  Banks  McNairy,  M.D. 

Board  of  Managers:     General  Hospital  Board 

Executive  Committee:     Hon.  J.  R.  Baggett,  C.  Dewey,  D.  F.  Wooten. 

Caswell  Training  School  is  supported  by  State  appropriation.  Real  estate,. 
—  acres;  buildings,  2;  capacity,  55.  Type  of  children  received,  mental  de- 
fectives. Number  children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  109;  cared 
for  during  the  year,  129;  number  present  at  end  of  the  year,  111. 

Movement  of  Population 

Discharged,  1;  sent  to  Dix  Hill  for  temporary  care,  5;  paroled,  6;  re- 
turned to  parents,  1;  sent  to  orphanages,  2;  escaped,  3. 

Per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  an  inmate,  $393.74. 

(Note.  This  institution  has  had  unusual  and  complex  difficulties  with 
which  to  deal,  making  it  unfair  to  compare  their  per  capita  cost  with  that 
of  other  institutions). 

Financial   Statement  for  Biennial  Period 

Total   receipts    , $149,496.13 

Total    expenditures 149,462.97 

Balance $  33.16 

Permanent  Improvements  for  1920 

Total   receipts    $117,406.16 

Total  expenditures  115,722.39 

Balance  $     1,683.39 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  May  28,  1920. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL 

Concord,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Biennial  Period  Ending  November  30,  1920 

Superintendent,  Chas.  E.  Boger 
Board  of  Trustees:  J.  P.  Cook,  Chairman;  John  J.  Blair,  Secretary;  D.  B. 
Coltrane,  Treasurer;  H.  A.  Royster,  Herman  Cone,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Coble, 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  E.  P.  Wharton,  R.  O.  Everett, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Mrs.  D.  Y  Cooper,  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Bickett. 
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The  Jackson  Training  School  is  a  school  for  delinquent  and  incorrigible 
white  boys.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  State.  Estimated  value  of  plant 
is  $279,000.  Real  estate,  298  acres,  12  buildings,  capacity,  120.  Children 
enrolled  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  132;  cared  for  during  the  year,  188; 
present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  133. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $337.83. 

Movement  of  Population 

Paroled,  38;  discharged,  7;  ran  away,  10. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  expenditures  $  44,593.01 

Total  receipts  -. 34,185.14 

Indebtedness   $  10,407.87 

Visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  October  13  and  November  18,  1920. 

LINDLEY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  November  30,  1920 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  C.  I.  Montague 
Board    of    Directors:     Mrs.    M.    E.    Hilliard,    President;    Mrs.    A.    F.    Rees, 
Treasurer;    Mrs.  J.   W.   Patton,   Vice   President;    Mrs.    S.   E.   Dilworth, 
Secretary. 

Lindley  Training  School  is  an  institution  for  delinquent  white  girls  from 
13  to  20  years  of  age.  Supported  by  appropriations  from  Asheville  and 
Buncombe  County  and  by  private  contributions.  There  are  four  buildings, 
capacity,  20.  Number  of  inmates  in  the  home  at  begining  of  last  fiscal 
year,  11,  (9  adults,  2  infants).  Thirty-six  persons  cared  for  during  the 
year.  Number  persons  in  home  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  10,  (9  adults  and  1 
infant).     Eight  infants  born  in  home  during  the  year. 

Movement  of  Adult  Population 

Paroled,  1;  placed  in  homes  for  domestic  service,  3;  other  positions,  1; 
returned  to  parents,  6;  died,  1;  ran  away,  2. 

Disposition  of  Infants 

Kept  with  mothers,  7;  adopted,  3;  died,  1;  still  in  the  home,  1. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $2,769.11 

Total    expenditures    2,574.86 

Extraordinary  Expenditures 

Fireproof  roof   — $1,160.00 

Visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare,  September  27,  1919. 
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FAITH  COTTAGE  RESCUE  HOME 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  July  31,  1920 

Matron,  Harriet  M.  Byers 

Board  of  Managers:     Lucius  B.  Compton,  President;  Susie  Gossard,  Chas. 
B.  Doule,  Shirley  Strikeleather,  E.  F.  Richards. 

Faith  Cottage  receives  unmarried  expectant  mothers  and  delinquent  girls 
needing  help.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  supported  by 
contributions  from  individuals.  Real  estate,  194  acres,  1  building,  capacity, 
14.  Adults  in  the  home  at  beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  15;  infants,  11. 
Total  number  cared  for  during  year,  26;  infants  born  in  the  home  during  the 
year,  10.     Total  number  in  the  home  at  end  of  year,  3,  (all  adults). 

Movement  of  Adult  Population 

Placed  in  homes  for  domestic  service,  1;  returned  to  parents,  9;  other 
positions,  2. 

Disposition  of  Infants 

-Kept  with  mothers,  9;  adopted,  1;  died,  1. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $2,563.97 

Total  expenditures  1,370.43 

Balance $1,193.54 

Visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  September  29,  1919.     . 

FLORENCE  CRITTENTON  HOME 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  1,  1920 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Johnson. 
Florence  Crittenton  Home  receives  unmarried  mothers  from  14  to  25 
years  of  age  expecting  their  first  infants.  There  is  one  building  with  a 
capacity  of  23  adults.  Inmates  are  in  charge  of  licensed  physicians.  The 
home  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions.  Number  persons  in  the  home 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  61,  (30  adults,  31  infants).  Cared  for 
during  the  year,  61;  in  home  at  end  of  the  year,  61.  Infants  born  in  the 
home  during  the  year,  17.     Applications  referred,  4. 

Movement  of  Adult  Population 

Placed  in  homes  for  domestic  service,  5;  other  position,  2;  returned  to 
parents,  3;  ran  away,  6;  others  sent  to  other  institutions. 

Disposition  of  Infants 

Kept  with  mothers,  24;  adopted,  3;  died,  3.  ,        ;     .  *">     ," 
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Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts  $8,530.23 

Total    expenditures    7,450.99 

Balance $1,079.24 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  October  28,  1919. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOME 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Superintendent,  Walter  Thompson 

Board  of  Managers:     T.  F.  Marr,  President;  G.  F.  Ivey,  Secretary;  H.  K. 

Boyer,  J.  W.  Moore,  J.  A.  Glenn,  G.  L.  Hackney,  A.  E.  Smith,  G.  T. 
Roth,  N.  R.  Richardson,  J.  K.  Norfleet,  H.  G.  Grantham,  J.  P.  Lucas,  C. 
H.  Ireland,  J.  R.  Nelson,  S.  L.  Rogers,  H.  C.  Johnson,  T.  B.  Johnson 
and  J.  T.  Mangum. 

This  institution  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Methodist  Church. 
Estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $465,000.  Real  estate  200  acres,  13  build- 
ings, capacity  150.  Type  of  children  received,  orphans.  Number  enrolled 
at  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  120;  number  cared  for  during  the  year, 
150;  number  present  December  1,  131. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $200. 

Disposition  of  Children 

Graduated,  4;  returned  to  parents,  10;  15  others  found  homes  and  schools 
for. 

Financial  Statement 

Total    receipts    $60,346.09 

Total  expenditures   57,141.08 

Balance  $  3,205.01 

MOUNTAIN  ORPHANAGE 
Balfour,  N.  C. 

Superintendent,  R.  D.  Bedinger 
Board  of  Managers:     Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Asheville  Presbytery. 

This  institution  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Asheville  Presbytery. 
Estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $13,700.  Real  estate  47  acres,  3  buildings, 
capacity,  40.  Type  of  children  received,  destitute  children  of  any  denomi- 
nation. 

Children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  40;  number  cared  for 
during  the  year,  57;  number  present  on  December  1,  39.  Annual  per  capita 
cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $177. 

Disposition  of  Children 

Graduated, ; 6;  paroled,  .0';. returned  to  parents,  4;  placed  in  homes,  1;  placed 
•v/itn  other  -"relatives,  '7'.   '    • 
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Financial  Statement 

Total    receipts    $7,380.00 

Total  expenditures   7,080.00 

Balance  $    300.00 

Visited  by  H.  G.  Newman  May  16,  1920. 

CATHOLIC  ORPHANAGE 

Nazareth,  Wake  County 

Report  of  Fiscal  Year  Ending  November  30,  1920 

Superintendent,  Father  Geo.  A.  Woods 
Board  of  Managers:     Rev.  Geo.  A.  Woods,  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Haid  Bishop,  Sister 
Agnes,  Directress. 

The  Orphanage  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     Estimated  value  of  plant,  $75,000. 

Real  estate  40  acres,  2  buildings,  capacity,  110.  Type  of  children  received 
are  orphans  and  destitute  children.  Other  children  are  sometimes  taken  to 
board  for  a  moderate  sum.  Children  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year, 
110;  children  present  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year,  110.  Five  children  completed 
regular  course  and  2  returned  to  parents. 

Per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $180. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts  $20,000.00 

Total  expenditures   20,300.00 

Visited  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson  December  2,  1920. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHILDREN'S  HOME 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31,  1920 

Superintendent,  H.  A.  Garrett 
Board  of  Managers:     J.  M.  Millikin,  Chairman;   A.   M.   Rankin,   Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Supported  and  controlled  by  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  Real  estate 
114  acres,  1  building,  capacity,  48.  Type  of  children  received,  whole  and 
half  orphans  of  sound  mind  and  body.  Estimated  value  of  the  plant,  $90,- 
000.  Number  children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  50;  children 
cared  for  during  the  year,  50;  children  present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  50. 
Four  children  were  graduated. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  child,  $187.53. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts  $10,708.94 

Total  expenditures   9,384.68 

Balance $  1,324.26 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  November  26,  1920. 
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THE  OXFORD  NORTH  CAROLINA  ORPHAN  ASYLUM 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

Report  of  Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31,  1920 
Superintendent,  R.  L.  Brown 

Board  of  Directors:  Dr.  J.  C.  Braswell,  Grand  Master;  J.  Baily  Owen,  T. 
A.  Green,  E.  F.  Lovill,  R.  L.  Flowers,  John  W.  Gotten,  A.  B.  Andrews, 
Dred  Peacock  and  B.  S.  Royster. 

The  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  is  partly  controlled  and  supported  by  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  They  also  get  an  appropriation  from  the  State.  Real 
estate,  242  acres;  buildings,  26;  capacity,  375.  Type  of  children  received, 
white  orphans  of  sound  mind  and  body.  Estimated  value  of  plant,  $500,000. 
Children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  357;  total  number  cared 
for  during  the  year,  422;  number  children  present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  376. 

Disposition  of  Children 

Thirty-two  returned  to  parents,  4  placed  in  homes,  1  ran  away,  2  died, 
2  went  to  positions  and  4  went  to  college. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $146.52. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts  $151,240.73 

Total  expenditures  $152,340.66 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  December  8,  1919. 

PRESBYTERIAN   ORPHAN   HOME 
Barium  Springs,  N.  C. 

Report  of  Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  1,  1920 
Superintendent,  E.  McS.   Hyde 

The  Presbyterian  Orphan  Home  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $25,000.  Real  estate, 
440  acres,  19  buildings,  capacity,  230.  Number  children  enrolled  at  begin- 
ning of  last  fiscal  year,  230;  children  cared  for  during  the  year,  230;  number 
present  at  end  of  year,  230. 

Disposition  of  Children 

Graduated,  6;  paroled,  6;  returned  to  parents,  5;  ran  away,  5. 
Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $255. 

Financial  Statement 

Total    receipts    $  70,202.00 

Total  expenditures   48,829.00 

Balance  --  — $  21,373.00 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  August  4,  1920. 
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ELIADA  ORPHANAGE 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  July  31,  1920 

Matron,  Harriet  M.  Byers 

Board  of  Managers:     Lucius  B.  Compton,  President;  Susie  Gossard,  E.  J. 
Richards,  Harriet  M.  Byers,  Chas.  B.  Douie  and  Shirley  Stikeleather. 

The  Eliada  Orphanage  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  individuals.  Estimated  value  of  the  plant  is 
$100,000.  Real  estate  120  acres,  1  building,  capacity,  60.  Type  of  children 
received,  orphans  and  half  orphans.  Number  of  children  enrolled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  39;  total  number  cared  for  during  the  year,  46; 
number  present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  43. 

Disposition  of  Children 

Returned  to  parents,  1;  placed  in  homes,  2. 
Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child  $ 

Financial  Statement 

Total  expenditures  $15,696.40 

Total  receipts  16,831.52 


Balance $  1,135.12 

Visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  September  28,  1919. 

THOMPSON  ORPHANAGE  AND  TRAINING  INSTITUTION 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  31,  1920 

Superintendent,  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith 

Board  of  Managers:  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire;  F.  W.  Glover,  W.  G. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Battle,  Dr.  Ira  M.  Hardy,  Miss  Betsey  Green,  W.  L. 
Balthis,  Rev.  William  H.  Hardin,  A.  H.  Boyden,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgom- 
ery, Rt.  Rev.  T.  C.  Darst,  T.  B.  Smith  and  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stroup. 

Thompson  Orphanage  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Estimated  value  of  the  plant,  $125,000.  Real  estate  70  acres,  7  buildings, 
capacity,  82.  Type  of  children  received,  orphans.  Number  children  en- 
rolled at  beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  75;  total  number  children  cared  for 
during  the  year,  96;  number  present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  79. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $300. 

Disposition  of  Children 

Graduated,  2;  paroled,  0;  returned  to  parents,  10;  placed  in  homes,  1; 
sent  to  other  institutions,  2. 
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Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $28,975.10 

Total  expenditures   22,983.13 

Balance $  5,991.97 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  October  27,  1919. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  HOME 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  April  1,  1920 

Superintendent,  Chas.  E.  Baird 

Board  of  Managers:  Chas.  Dewey,  Goldsboro;  W.  H.  Overton,  Durham; 
Marcus  W.  Jacobi,  Wilmington;  C.  L.  Gay,  Rocky  Mount;  Dr.  L.  B. 
McBrayer,  Sanatorium. 

The  I.  O.  O.  F.  Home  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  Estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $300,000.  Real  estate  100 
acres,  5  buildings,  capacity,  190.  Type  of  children  received,  children  of  de- 
ceased Odd  Fellows.  Number  children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  last  fiscal 
year,  138;  number  cared  for  during  the  year,  138;  total  number  present  at 
end  of  fiscal  year,  130.     Eight  children  were  graduated. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $175. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $42,000.00 

Total  expenditures   40,718.56 

Balance $  1,281.44 

Visited  by  Director  Child  Welfare  December  18,  1919. 

METHODIST  ORPHANAGE 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  May  31,  1920 

Superintendent,   A.    S.   Barnes 

Board  of  Managers:  R.  M.  Page,  W.  R.  Allen,  J.  S.  Wynne,  R.  E.  Prince, 
W.  B.  Boyd,  B.  B.  Adams,  Graham  Woodard,  J.  G,  Brown,  L.  S.  Massey, 
J.  C.  Biggs,  W.  E.  Springer,  S.  C.  Vann,  M.  Bradshaw,  E.  J.  Parrish, 
Albert  Anderson,  J.  C.  Braswell  and  J.  A.  Long. 

The  Methodist  Orphanage  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  Real  estate  100  acres,  6  buildings,  capacity,  250.  Type  of  children 
received  are  orphans  and  half  orphans.  Number  children  enrolled  at  be- 
ginning of  last  fiscal  year,  245;  number  cared  for  during  the  year,  249; 
number  present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  245.  Estimated  value  of  plant, 
$400,000. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child  $ 
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Disposition  of  Children 

Graduated,  12;  returned  to  parents,  2;  died,  2. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $114,600.82 

Total  expenditures   75,053.59 


Balance $  39,547.23 

Visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  July  17,  1920. 

ORPHANAGE  FOR  COLORED   CHILDREN 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  1,  1920 

Board  of  Directors:  H.  P.  Cheatham,  Superintendent;  Rev.  M.  C.  Ransom, 
Secretary;  Henry  G.  Cooper,  Treasurer;  Rev.  Isaac  Alston,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Levy,  Prof.  H.  E.  Long,  G.  D.  Griffin,  Rev.  G.  C.  Shaw,  I.  C.  Jeffries, 
M.  F.  Thornton,  Dr.  A.  M.  Moore.  On  part  of  the  State:  R.  W.  Las- 
sister,  Prof.  Luther  Buchanan  and  M.  L.  Coley.  Auditing  Board:  T.  C. 
Harris  and  C.  S.  Easton. 

The  Orphanage  for  Colored  Children  is  supported  by  appropriations  from 
the  State  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  and  Colored  Baptist  Churches.  Three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Esti- 
mated value  pf  the  plant,  $175,000,  8  buildings,  capacity,  200.  Type  of 
children  received  are  destitute  children  and  orphans.  Children  enrolled  at 
beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  177;  present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  145;  children 
graduated,  3;  returned  to  parents  and  guardians,  16;  placed  in  homes,  6; 
ran  away,  6;  died,  1. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $120. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $15,343.72 

Total  expenditures .-$20,146.70 

This  deficit  will  be  decreased  by  the  State  appropriation  of  $2,500  on 
January  1st. 

Visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  May  12,  1920. 

ALEXANDER  HOME 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  April  1,  1920 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  Fannie   Sharpe. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Mrs.  C.  N.  Tillett,  President;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Summey, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  John  M.  Harry,  Secretary.  Board  composed  of  twenty- 
five  women  from  Presbyterian  Church  Societies. 

Alexander  Home  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Charlotte.     Estimate  value   of  plant,   $30,000,    1   building,   capacity,   40. 
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Type  of  children  received,  destitute  white  children  who  are  not  feeble- 
minded, tubercular  or  crippled.  The  Home  cares  for  them  until  they  can  be 
returned  to  their  own  home  or  placed  in  foster  homes.  Children  enrolled  at 
beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  32;  cared  for  during  year,  54;  present  at 
end  of  the  year,  32.  Eleven  children  were  returned  to  parents,  5  placed  in 
homes  and  6  placed  in  other  institutions. 
Per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $200. 

Financial  Statement 

Total    receipts    : $6,814.86 

Total  expenditures   6,930.81 

Institution  visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  November  17,  1919. 

THOMASVILLE   BAPTIST   ORPHANAGE 

Thomas ville,  N.  C. 
Report  of  Fiscal  Year  Ending  May  30,  1920 

Superintendent,  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler 

Board  of  Trustees:  F.  P.  Hobgood,  President,  Oxford;  J.  A.  Durham,  Vice 
President,  Charlotte;  Thos.  Carrick,  Secretary,  High  Point;  C.  C. 
Wright,  Hunting  Creek;  L.  L.  Leary, .  Morehead  City;  C.  W.  Mitchell, 
Aulander;  C.  L.  Haywood,  Durham;  F.  J.  Liipfert,  Winston-Salem;  John 
F.  Schenck,  Lawndale;  T.  B.  Wheeler,  Scotland  Neck;  J.  B.  Stroud, 
Greensboro;  W.  A.  Cooper,  Raleigh;  J.  M.  Stoner,  Asheville;  J.  H. 
Canaday,  Kinston;  E.  F.  Aydlett,  Elizabeth  City;  J.  W.  Noell,  Roxboro; 
B.  W.  Spilman,  Kinston  and  Stephen  Mclntyre,  Lumberton. 

Thomasville  Orphanage  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Baptist  Church. 
Estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $535,000.  Real  estate  450  acres,  15  build- 
ings, capacity,  525.  Whole  and  half  orphans  with  no  physical  or  mental 
disability  are  received.  Average  attendance  during  the  year  was  512  with 
527  children  present  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year,  87  of  whom  were  in  the 
Kennedy  Home;  17  were  in  the  graduating  class,  33  returned  to  parents  and 
relatives,  1  ran  away,  1  died.  Other  dispositions  were  made  of  32  children 
such  as  placing  them  in  schools,  giving  them  opportunity  for  special  train- 
ing, etc. 

Estimated  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $197.14. 

Financial  Statement 

Total   receipts    $168,895.49 

Total  expenditures 137,378.86 

Institution  visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  June  11,  1920. 

NAZARETH  ORPHANS  HOME 

Crescent,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  May  1,  1920 

Superintendent,  Rev.  W.  B.  Werner 

Board  of  Trustees:  Rev.  J.  M.  Lyerly,  President;  J.  W.  Peeler,  Secretary; 
Geo.  H.  Moore,  Treasurer;   Rev.  W.  W.  Rowe;  Rev.  A.  D.  Wolfinger, 
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D.D.;  T.  W.  S.  Grimes,  J.  T.  Hedrick,  M.  L.  Peeler,  J.  T.  Plott,  Rev.  W. 
H.  McNairy,  Rev.  J.  D.  Andrews  and  S.  L.  Whitener. 

Nazareth  Orphanage  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  German  Reform 
Church.  Estimated  value  of  plant,  $30,000.  Real  estate  120  acres,  2  build- 
ings, capacity,  56.  Type  of  children  received,  orphans  with  no  physical  or 
mental  defects.  Children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  54;  children 
cared  for  during  the  year,  59;  children  present  at  end  of  year,  47.  Nine 
were  returned  to  parents,  3  ran  away. 

Per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $178.58. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $12,300.00 

Total  expenditures  10,536.00 

Institution  visited  by  Director  of  Child  Welfare  November  19,  1919. 

PYTHIAN  HOME 

Clayton,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  April  30,  1920 

Superintendent,   C.   W.   Pender 

This  institution  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  45,000;  number  buildings,  1; 
capacity,  50.  Type  of  children  received,  orphans  and  half  orphans  of  Pyth- 
ians.  Number  children  enrolled  at  beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  43;  total 
number  cared  for  during  the  year,  43;  total  number  present  at  end  of  the 
year,  42. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $240. 

Disposition  of  Children 

Graduated-,  2;  returned  to  parents,  3. 

FALCON  ORPHANAGE 
Falcon,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  1,  1920 

Superintendent,  C.  B.  Strickland 

Board  of  Trustees:     J.  A.  Culbreth,  L.  W.  Jernigan,  R.  H.  Allen,  H.  H.  Goff, 
A.  E.  Robinson  and  C.  B.  Strickland. 

Falcon  Orphanage  is  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Pentecostal  Church. 
Estimated  value  of  plant  is  $12,000.  Real  estate  33  acres,  3  buildings, 
capacity,  50.  Type  of  children  received,  orphans  and  half  orphans.  Children 
enrolled  at  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  35;  cared  for  during  the  year, 
53;  present  at  end  of  the  year,  43;  children  returned  to  parents,  10. 

Financial  Statement 

Total  receipts $  9,122.10 

Total  expenditures  11,106.93 
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ST.  ANNE'S  ORPHANAGE  FOR  GIRLS 
Belmont,  N.  C. 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  10,  1920 

Superintendent,   Sister  Mary  Clare 

Board   of  Managers:     Rt.  Rev.   Leo   Haid,   Supervisor;    Sister   Mary    Scho- 
lastica,  Superior;  Sister  Mary  Dorothy;  Sister  Mary  Ursula. 

St.  Anne's  Orphanage  for  Girls  is  supported  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
Catholic  Church  and  donations  from  individuals.  Real  estate  6  acres,  1 
building,  capacity,  30.  Type  of  children  received,  orphan  and  half  orphan 
white  girls  of  sound  mind.  Estimated  value  of  plant,  $2,500.  Children  en- 
rolled at  beginning  of  last  fiscal  year,  30;  children  cared  for  during  year, 
30;  children  present  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  28.  Two  children  were  returned 
to  parents. 

Annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child,  $200. 

Financial  Statement 

Total    receipts    $5,376.00 

Total  expenditures 5,376.00 


COUNTY  CHAIN  GANG 

Number  of  Prisoners  on  October  1,  1919 

County  and  County  Seat                                                  White  Black     Total 

Alamance,    Graham    —  3  3 

Anson,    Wadesboro    --  --  20 

Bertie,  Windsor   

Beaufort,  Washington  --  12  12 

Buncombe,  Asheville   15  29  44 

Burke,    Morganton    11  5  16 

Cleveland,    Shelby   4  5  9 

Caldwell,  Lenoir --  --  6 

Craven,  New  Bern  —  22  22 

Columbus,  Whiteville 4  14  18 

Cumberland,  Fayetteville 9  16  25 

Davidson,    Lexington   4  12  16 

Durham,   Durham    —  34  34 

Durham,  Workhouse,  Durham   7  8  15 

Edgecombe,   Tarboro    1  20  21 

Franklin,  Louisburg  

Forsyth,  Winston-Salem 18  36  54 

Gaston,  Dallas   6  25  31 

Granville,    Oxford    

Greene,  Snow  Hill 1  7  8 

Greensboro  (town),  Greensboro --  16  16 

C. 

Guilford,  Greensboro   21  29  50 

Halifax,  Halifax 2  17  19 

Harnett   (township),  Lillington   2  11  13 

C. 

Haywood,   Waynesville    29  2  31 

Henderson,  Hendersonville  14  5 

Iredell,    Statesville    2  9  11 

Johnston,    Smithfield    1  15  16 

Lenoir,  Kinston   1  20  21 

Madison,    Marshall    3  3 

Mecklenburg,    Charlotte    14  104  118 

New  Hanover,  Wilmington  4  33  37 

New  Hanover  County  Farm,  Wilmington --  --  7 

Nash,  Nashville  - 2  28  30 

Northampton,  Jackson  3  3 

Pasquotank,  Elizabeth  City --  14  14 

Person,    Roxboro    --11 

Pitt,    Greenville    19  1  20 

Richmond,  Rockingham 2  18  20 

Robeson,   Lumberton    1  9  10 

Rockingham,  Wentworth    13  7  20 
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County  and  County  Seat                                                  White  Black  Total 

Rowan,   Salisbury   4  31  35 

Sampson,    Clinton    4  7  11 

Stanly   (township),  Albemarle . 2  10  12 

C. 

Transylvania,    Brevard    112 

Union  (township),  Monroe 2  13  15 

C. 

Vance,  Henderson  4  9  13 

Wake,  Raleigh   8  63  71 

Washington,   Plymouth    

Wayne,    Goldsboro    2  24  26 

Wilson,  Wilson 1  13  14 

Total       223  763  -986 

Color  not  given 33 

Total    1019 

Total  Prisoners  Confined,  October  1,  1919. 

State   Prison 746 

County  Camps   1 1019 

Jails   484 

Total   2249 

Number  Prisoners  in  County  Camps,  November,  1920 

Present  Time  of  Report 

County                                                                                 White  Black  Total 

Alamance   . —         1  13  14 

Anson    3  20  23 

Beaufort  1  15  16 

Buncombe 15  23  38 

Cabarrus 6  6  12 

Carteret    —  11 

Chatham  1  11  12 

Cleveland    .5  3  8 

Columbus   2  15  17 

Craven 1  16  17 

Cumberland  7  34  41 

Davidson  

Duplin   3  20  23 

Durham   

Edgecombe 2  26  28 

Forsyth 9  70  79 

Gaston 23  33  56 

Granville    5  5 

Greene  —  10  10 

Guilford    7  40  47 

Halifax    -  21  21 

Haywood  ' 16  3  19 
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County                                                                               •     White     Black  Total 

Henderson    4  7  11 

Iredell    .—         2  3  5 

Johnston  1  11  12 

Lenoir   2  13  15 

Mecklenburg    ^ 27  96  123 

Nash 

New  Hanover  —  39  39 

Pasquotank    3  10  13 

Pitt    4  18  22 

Richmond   2  24  26 

Rockingham 5  5  10 

Robeson 2  (Indian)         1  26  29 

Rowan 6  32  38 

Sampson   7  7 

Stanly    2  16  18 

Transylvania   112 

Union —         3  16  19 

Vance __  10  10 

Wake   9  45  54 

Wayne 1  24  25 

Wilson 6  41  47 

Total  147  829  1012 

County  Jails 

1919 

Reports  of  the  jail  population  for  the  date  October,  1919,  were  complete 

for  all  counties.  Confined,  white,  219;  black,  260;  color  not  given,  5;  total, 
484.  Necessarily  the  number  throughout  the  year  would  be  larger.  The 
majority  of  jail  prisoners  are  awaiting  trial,  as  a  rule. 


1920 

Two  special  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  counties  in  the  spring  of 
1920,  one  asking  for  the  number  of  women  in  the  jails  and  whether  serving 
term  or  awaiting  sentence;  the  second  asking  for  the  number  of  insane  of 
both  sexes  and  races  in  the  jails. 

There  were  thirteen  white  and  forty-seven  colored  women  confined; 
twenty-six  serving  terms,  thirteen  awaiting  trial,  and  eight  insane. 

The  second  questionnaire,  a  little  later,  gave  all  insane  in  jail  as  follows: 
White  men,  8;  colored  men,  3;  white  women,  2;  colored  women,  5;  total,  18. 
As  the  hospitals  try  to  take  the  insane  from  jails  as  soon  as  they  can,  this 
would  not  cover  the  total  number  throughout  the  year  who  would  have  to 
pass  through  the  jails. 

The  regular  report  cards  for  the  year  gave  present  in  95  jails  (visits 
and  reports  made  by  the  County  Superintendents  in  most  counties).  White 
men,  167,  white  women,  26;  colored  men,  262;  colored  women,  43;  total,  498. 
Of  this  number  there  were  insane  white  men,  4;  white  women,  4;  colored 
men,  1;  colored  women,  1;  total,  10. 


STATE  PRISON,  RALEIGH 

Superintendent,  J.  R.  Collie 

Warden,  S.  J.  Busbee;  Physician,  J.  H.  Norman;  Farm  Supervisor,  C.  N. 
Christian;  Camp  Supervisor,  C.  J.  Rhem;  Supervisors  of  the  several  road 
camps,  etc.,  K.  B.  Ewing,  H.  Peoples,  S.  F.  Huffines,  E.  L.  Hight,  J.  W. 
Barham,  W.  L.  Chaffin,  J.  W.  Branham  and  Frank  Gates. 

Movement  of  population  during  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1918, 
to  1920: 

Remaining  November  30,  1918 760 

Whole  number  in  charge  during  the  two  years 1302 

Discharged  at  the  end  of  the  term 200 

Pardoned  unconditionally  31 

Paroled  conditionally   191 

Escaped 135 

Re-captured 40 

Died    32 

Number  remaining  November  30,  1920 753 

Of  the  753  remaining,  there  were  white  men,  224;  white  women,  6;  colored 
men,  494;  colored  women,  29. 

Distribution  of  Prisoners 

State  Farm,  68  white  men  and  117  colored.  Camps,  109  white  and  323 
colored.  State  Prison,  47  white  men,  6  white  women;  29  colored  women, 
54  colored  men. 

Ages  of  prisoners  at  admission  were  119  under  twenty;  263  from  20  to  30; 
90  from  30  to  40;  35  from  40  to  50;  25  from  50  to  60  and  10  from  60  to  70. 

We  have  had  several  young  men  who  claimed  to  be  under  sixteen,  but 
from  their  appearance  and  the  law  on  the  subject  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  have  been  sent  here  if  that  were  the  case. 

Under  the  indefinite  or  indeterminate  sentence  we  have  received  38 
prisoners.  Under  the  new  law  the  prisoners  are  graded  as  follows:  A 
grade,  172;  B  grade,  452,  and  C  grade,  129. 

The  law  is  strictly  observed  in  administering  punishment  under  section 
7,  Public  Laws  of  1917.  A  very  few  cases  have  been  given  punishment 
under  this  section,  more  as  an  example  than  a  punishment.  It  will  take 
time,  of  course,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  section  of  the  law  will  be 
of  no  use. 

Section  6,  relating  to  commutation  of  time  and  money  and  wage  earning, 
the  law  has  been  carried  out  completely.  Amount  earned  and  paid  to  the 
prisoners  under  this  section,  $23,228.84  in  the  two  years. 

We  have  followed  the  law  establishing  the  Advisory  Board  of  Parole  as 
well  as  we  could. 

In  both  the  Central  Prison  and  all  the  camps  recreation  is  provided  for 
the  prisoners.  An  opportunity  is  also  given  them  to  attend  both  Sunday 
school  and  church  every  Sunday  at  the  Central  Prison  and  twice  a  month 
at  the  camps.  Nothing  outside  of  the  Central  Prison  has  yet  been  done 
towards  starting  industrial  classes,  etc.,  for  the  prisoners. 
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There  has  been  no  serious  accident  or  epidemic,  though  some  influenza. 

Two  men  were  killed  by  guards  while  attempting  to  escape  and  investi- 
gations were  made  as  to  the  facts. 

The  estimated  per  capita  cost  was  about  $225,  though  much  towards  sup- 
port is  made  from  the  Farm  and  not  included  in  this  per  capita. 

J.  R.   COLLIE,   Superintendent. 

List  of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  as  of  November  30,  1920. 

Alamance Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming   Burlington 

Alexander   A.  F.  Sharpe   (Supt.  S.)    Stony  Point 

Alleghany G.  G.  Nichols Sparta 

Anson  Charles  E.  Ader   Wadesboro 

Ashe   E.   L.   Tucker    Tuckerdale 

Avery F.  A.  Edmonson  (Supt.  S.)   Newland 

Beaufort    Rev.   H.   B.   Searight   Washington 

Bertie Herbert  W.  Early   (Supt.  S.) Windsor 

Bladen    Rev.  H.  A.  Powell Clarkton 

Brunswick D.  E.  Robinson  Supply 

Buncombe   

Burke   

Cabarrus   Jonas  C.  Query Concord 

Caldwell - John   M.   Tuttle   Lenoir 

Camden    Miss  Iredell  L.  Kight Belcross 

Carteret Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw Morehead  City 

Caswell    Geo.  A.  Anderson   (Supt.  S.) Yanceyville 

Catawba Charles   E.  Hefner   Newton 

Chatham    H.  B.  Norwood  Pittsboro 

Cherokee W.  J.  Martin  R.  F.  D.  No.  2  Murphy 

Chowan    H.  T.  Layton  Edenton 

Clay    C.  E.  Sellers   Hayesville 

Cleveland 

Columbus    Manley  K.  Fuller Whiteville 

Craven  — Mrs.  L.  J.  Stevens New  Bern 

Cumberland    J.  A.  Martin,  Jr. Fayetteville 

Currituck 

Dare   D.  E.  Evans Manteo 

Davidson  

Davie    W.  M.   Seaford  Mocksville 

Duplin    Horace    Stewart    Wallace 

Durham   W.  E.  Stanley Durham 

Edgecombe   Miss  Meta  Liles   Tarboro 

Forsyth    J.  L.  Rodwell  Winston-Salem 

Franklin    Joseph  C.  Jones Louisburg 

Gaston Dr.   W.    B.   Hunter Gastonia 

Gates    W.    T.    Cross    Gatesville 

Graham   J.  H.  Moody   (Supt.  S.) Robbinsville 

Granville .—J.  E.  Jackson Oxford 

Greene B.  C.  Williams  (Supt.  S.) Snow  Hill 

Guilford Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Sterne Greensboro 
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Halifax    R.  D.  Jenkins Rosemary 

Harnett    

Haywood  Jarvis  H.  Allison   Waynesville 

Henderson    W.  S.  Shitle  (Supt.  S.) Hendersonville 

Hertford    N.  W.  Britton   (Supt.  S.) Winton 

Hoke G.  0.  Rogers  (Supt.  S.) Raeford 

Hyde 

Iredell W.    W.    Holland    Statesville 

Jackson    T.  B.  Cowan Webster 

Johnston    H.  V.  Rose   Smithfield 

Jones    

Lee    E.  M.  Judd    (Supt.  S.) Sanford 

Lenoir    Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan Kinston 

Lincoln L.   Berge  Beam    (Supt.    S.) Lincolnton 

Macon    Charles  Shook  Shookville 

Madison Fred  C.  Sams   (Supt.  S.) Marshall 

Martin    A.  J.  Manning   (Supt.  S.) Williamston 

McDowell    N.  F.  Steppe  (Supt.  S.  acting) Marion 

Mecklenburg    Lucius    Ranson    Charlotte 

Mitchell   J.    B.    Masters    Brummitt 

Montgomery 1.  S.  Fike Troy 

Moore A.  B.  Cameron   (Supt.   S.) Carthage 

Nash 

New  Hanover Odis  B.   Hinnant   Wilmington 

Northampton C.  W.  Martin Milwaukee 

Onslow Walter  M.  Thompson  (Supt.  S.) Richlands 

Orange Wiley  B.  Sanders Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico    

Pasquotank M.  P.  Jennings   (Supt.  S.) Elizabeth  City 

Pender   T.  T.  Murphy   (Supt.  S.) Burgaw 

Perquimans    

Person    Rev.  J.  A.  Beam   (Supt.  S.)    Roxboro 

Pitt   K.    T.    Futrell    Greenville 

Polk    E.   W.   S.   Cobb    (Supt.   S.) Columbus 

Randolph    Ira  G.  Hinshaw   Ashboro 

Richmond    O.  G.  Reynolds Rockingham 

Robeson J.  R.  Poole  (Supt.  S.) ~ Lumberton 

Rockingham   J.  H.  Allen Rockingham 

Rowan    Mrs.   Mary   0.   Linton    Salisbury 

Rutherford    R.    E.    Price    Rutherfordton 

Sampson    D.    W.    Christeson    Clinton 

Scotland    Arnold  Hall   Laurinburg 

Stanly Z.  V.  Moss  Albemarle 

Stokes    R.   A.    Smith Francisco 

Surry    W.  Y.  Davenport Rockford 

Swain W.  G.  Penland Bryson  City 

Transylvania    F.   L.  Wilson   Brevard 

Tyrrell   W.   F.  Walters    Columbia 

Union  Frank   H.   Wolfe    Monroe 

Vance  W.  H.  Wester Henderson 
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Wake    Rev.  R.  N.  Childress  Raleigh 

Warren    R.  R.  Rodwell Warrenton 

Washington    John  W.  Darden    (Supt.   S.) Plymouth 

Watauga    Oscar   L.   Coffey    Boone 

Wayne    A.   E.   Howell    Goldsboro 

Wilkes   W.  M.  Sebastian R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson    S.   E.   Leonard   Wilson 

Yadkin C.  L.  Gabard  Yadkinville 

Yancey  W.  O.  Griffith  (Supt.  S.) Windom 


COUNTY  HOMES 

1919-1920 

The  following  counties  do  not  maintain  County  Homes:  Clay,  Currituck, 
Graham,  Hoke,  Onslow  and  Polk.  The  Homes  are  unoccupied  in  Bladen, 
Dare,  Jones,  Pender  and  Tyrrell. 

Avery  County  has  bought  a  farm  with  a  house  located  upon  the  land  and 
has  opened  a  Home;  Cabarrus  has  completed  a  handsome  new  structure; 
Stanly  and  Wilson  are  building;  Randolph  and  Wayne  have  plans  ready  for 
new  homes.  Recommendations  have  been  made  for  new  buildings  in  Chat- 
ham, Guilford,  Johnston  and  Tyrrell. 

The  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  have  made  the  inspec- 
tions of  the  Homes  and  have  sent  in  their  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments; these  cover  a  wide  range,  but  many  of  the  Homes  need  better  heat- 
ing, light  and  sewerage,  and  better  bathing  facilities. 

Facts  which  should  be  carefully  considered  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
figures  compiled  for  this  report.  First,  that  more  than  half  of  the  Homes 
housed  less  than  twenty  persons  at  the  time  of  the  report,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  Homes  had  less  than  ten  inmates.  Secondly,, the  very  large  number  of 
mental  defectives  reported  in  these  county  institutions. 

It  would  seem  wise  to  take  into  consideration  the  feasibility  of  several 
counties  combining  and  supporting  one  Home,  an  institution  which  might 
be  truly  called  "home"  with  all  the  comforts  and  the  necessary  help.  There 
might  be  County  Home  districts  covering  a  number  of  counties.  The  out- 
door relief  would  then  be  cut  down,  the  Homes  would  be  comfortable  and 
could  be  required  to  maintain  a  better  standard  of  care. 

As  to  the  second  fact  of  importance,  the  number  of  insane  and  feeble- 
minded in  the  Homes,  there  is  but  one  place  for  every  one  of  these,  who  is 
confined,  and  we  have  thirty-four  reported  in  1919,  and  the  reports  for 
1920  give  29  (91  counties  reporting) — that  place  is  care  in  the  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  They  do  not  get  now,  and  they  never  will  get,  the  right  kind 
of  care  and  treatment  in  the  Homes.  It  is  impossible  for  each  county  to 
maintain  the  proper  conditions  and  help  for  such  cases  when  there  is  per- 
haps only  one  such  case  at  a  time. 

Another  thing  of  importance  is  the  need  for  better  oversight  of  feeble- 
minded women  of  both  races,  especially  those  of  child-bearing  age.  Our 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  should  be  enlarged  so  that  this  class  may 
be  removed  from  the  Homes  and  protected. 

Statistics  for  1919 

All  counties  except  Lincoln,  Martin  and  Tyrrell  reporting:  Number  of 
inmates,  white,  942;  black,  518;  color  not  given,  9;  total,  1471.  Of  these 
there  were,  feeble-minded,  white,  298;  black,  223;  total,  521;  insane,  71;  of 
the  insane  confined,  34;  epileptic,  47;  normal  children  under  sixteen  (some 
infants  with  mothers),  35. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  the  inmates  of  the  Homes  for  the  year  was  $200,- 
754.72. 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  at  the  Homes  was  cultivated  with  2,019 
acres  additional  which  could  be  cultivated. 

Statistics  for  1920 

Number  of  inmates,  white,  966;  black,  457;  Indian,  2;  total,  1,425.  Of 
these  there  were,  feeble-minded,  white,  328;  black,  184;  total,  512;  insane, 
91;  of  the  insane  confined,  29;  epileptic,  58;  normal  children  under  sixteen 
(infants  with  mothers,  etc.),  59. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  the  inmates  of  the  Homes  during  1920  was  $216,- 
969.63.     Acreage   cultivated,  3,292. 

Outdoor  Relief,  1920 

Outdoor  relief  reported  from  three-fourths  of  the  counties,  $116,462.35 
to  3,342  persons. 
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Alamance    Eugene    Holt    Burlington 

J.  Harvey  White Graham 

Alexander Mrs.   M.   L.   Gwaltney   Taylorsville 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Payne   Taylorsville 

Maj.  B.  Childers Taylorsville 

Alleghany A.   F.   Reeves    Sparta 

W.  F.  Thompson Laurel  Springs 

Dr.  P.  L.  Choate Sparta 

Anson Rev.   C.   A.  Wood   Wadesboro 

Mrs.   Eugene   Little    Wadesboro 

Frank   L.   Dunlap    Wadesboro 

Ashe W.  R.  Bangness Jefferson 

Miss  Roy  Duvall Jefferson 

Mrs.  Grady  Naney West  Jefferson 

Avery Mrs.  H.  B.  Burleson Newland 

Rev.  Edgar  Tufts Banners  Elk 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Brinkley Elk  Park 

Beaufort   N.  L.  Simmons Washington 

W.  O.  Ellis Washington 

Mrs.  Beverly  G.  Moss  Washington 

Bertie John  M.  Gatling Windsor 

Mrs.  Francis  D.  Winston  Windsor 

Dr.  H.  Mitchell  Lewiston 

Bladen   Rev.  B.  F.  Rollins Elizabethtown 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Bizzell  Elizabethtown 

James  H.  Clark Elizabethtown 

Brunswick    J.  W.  Young  Southport 

R.  W.  Davis  Southport 

.Miss  Florence  Price ■ Southport 

Buncombe   

Burke A.  L.  LeFevre Rutherford  College 

H.  L.   Millner  Morganton 

Miss  Mary  Mills  Morganton 

Cabarrus E.  J.  Sharpe Kannapolis 

Mrs.  Jos.  F.  Cannon Concord 

Caldwell J.  A.  Boldin Lenoir 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Gwynn Lenoir 

J.  E.  Shell Lenoir 

Camden  Mrs.  D.  W.  Snow South  Mills 

Mrs.  Helen  I.  Smith   Camden 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Burgess Old  Trap 

Carteret Dr.  P.  B.  Loftin Beaufort 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Lay Beaufort 

Mrs.  Benj.  Royal Morehead  City 

Caswell E.  F.   Upchurch   Yanceyville 

M.   C.  Winstead   Milton 

Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Allison R.  1,  Yanceyville 
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Catawba    Mrs.  J.  Y.  Killian Newton 

C.  C.  Bost Hickory 

Oscar  Sherrill  Catawba 

Chatham   W.  E.  Alley Pittsboro 

C.  M.  Andrews  Bonlee 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Nash Corinth 

Cherokee T.  J.  Hill   Murphy 

Don  Witherspoon Murphy 

Mrs.  Nora  White R.  2,  Murphy 

Chowan   Rev.  H.  I.  Glass  Edenton 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pruden Edenton 

E.   S.  Norman   Edenton 

Clay    J.  B.  Gray Hayesville 

Miss  Mary  Ray Hayesville 

H.  B.  Patton   Hayesville 

Cleveland    

Columbus    Rev.  H.  L.  Sneed Chadbourn 

Mrs.  A.  Elmo  Powell   Whiteville 

J.  E.  Thompson Hallsboro 

Craven A.  H.  Bangert  New  Bern 

Mrs.  David  Willis New  Bern 

Wade  Meadows New  Bern 

Cumberland    Charles  G.  Rose Fayetteville 

W.  F.   Blount   Fayetteville 

Miss  Zula  Rankin   Fayetteville 

Currituck    Dr.  W.  H.  Cowell  Shawboro 

Dr.  S.  M.  Mann Moyock 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Doxey Poplar  Branch 

Dare  Rev.  E.  S.  Pierce Manteo 

Mrs.  Rosa  L.  Drinkwater Manteo 

Rev.  E.  L.  Stack Manteo 

Davidson  F.  S.  Lambeth  Thomasville 

J.  R.  McCrary  Lexington 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Penry Lexington 

Davie   Rev.  W.  R.  Sherrill Mocksville 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley  Mocksville 

Rev.  L.  M.  Holloway Mocksville 

Duplin    W.   B.   Williams    Kenansville 

Mrs.  Henry  Faison  Faison 

G.  B.  D.  Parker   Chinquapin 

Durham T.   B.  Fuller   Durham 

J.    F.    Wiley    Durham 

W.  F.  Carr   Durham 

Edgecombe R.  B.  Peters  Tarboro 

Mrs.  Nina  B.  Powell   Tarboro 

H.   H.   Phillips    Tarboro 

Forsyth  Geo.  W.  Orr  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Owen  Winston-Salem 

W.  N.  Poindexter  Walkertown 
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Franklin    E.   H.    Malone    Louisburg 

Mrs.  W.  E.  White Louisburg 

E.  J.  Cheatham   Franklinton 

Gaston W.  T.  Love  Gastonia 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Garrison Gastonia 

C.  D.  Welch Gastonia 

Gates   Rev.  B.  T.  Hurley Gatesville 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Costen Gatesville 

Rev.  K.  C.  Horner Gatesville 

Graham R.  W.  Gray Robbinsville 

S.  S.  Hooper R.  1,  Robbinsville 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Slaughter Robbinsville 

Granville Mrs.  Mary  Cooper  Evins Oxford 

Rev.  R.  C.  Craven Oxford 

C.  G.  Daniel  Oxford 

Greene  

Guilford E.  S.  Wills Greensboro 

Miss  Clara  I.  Cox High  Point 

Halifax    B.  D.  Moon Enfield 

Mrs.  Stuart  Smith Scotland  Neck 

W.   L.   Knight   Weldon 

Harnett  J.  Allan  McLeod  Lillington 

Mrs.   Joel   G.   Layton   Dunn 

Haywood Theodore  McCracken Waynesville 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Quinlan Waynesville 

G.  W.  Phillips  Canton 

Henderson    E.  W.  Eubank Hendersonville 

Mrs.  Lila  R.  Barnwell Hendersonville 

J.   0.  Bell   Tuxedo 

Hertford   W.  D.  Boone Winton 

J.  Roy  Parker Ahoskie 

Miss  Myrtle  Swindell Winton 

Hoke W.  T.  Covington Raeford 

Rev.  Eugene  Alexander  Raeford 

Mrs.  Maude  Lewis  Raeford 

Hyde D.  G.  Saunders Lake  Landing 

Dr.  A.  G.  Harris   Fairfield 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Berry Swanquarter 

Iredell    Z.  V.  Turlington Mooresville 

Miss  Celeste  Henkel Statesville 

J.  Turner  Jennings Olin 

Jackson   James  Cathey Sylva 

F.  I.  Watson Dillsboro 

Mrs.  Charles  Candler Sylva 

Johnston   Preston   Woodall Benson 

Miss  Mattie  Pou Smithfield 

D.  J.  Thurston  Clayton 

Jones    Julien  K.  Warren  Trenton 

Miss  Bessie  Whitaker Trenton 

H.  A.   Chadwick   Pollocksville 
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Lee   J.  W.  Stout  Sanford 

Mrs.  James  Pardo Sanford 

A.  A.  F.  Seawell Sanford 

Lenoir    D.  T.  Edwards  Kinston 

F.  E.  Wallace  Kinston 

Miss  May  Oettinger Kinston 

Lincoln  

Macon    R.  D.  Sisk Franklin 

John  C.  Wright  Franklin 

Mrs.   F.   L.   Siler   Franklin 

Madison L-  L.  Roberts  R.  2,  Marshall 

Miss  Maude  Gentry Hot  Springs 

Martin T.  M.  Wallin White  Rock 

McDowell    Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins Marion 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Dysart Marion 

W.  T.  Morgan Marion 

Mecklenburg    Robert  E.  McDowell R.  3,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  A.  A.  McGeachy Charlotte 

V.  J.  Guthery Charlotte 

Mitchell R.  T.  Teague  Bakersville 

W.  C.  Berry  Bakersville 

M.  L.  Wilson  Bakersville 

Montgomery    Dr.    C.   Daligny    Troy 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Page Biscoe 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Poole  Troy 

Moore Mrs.  J.  R.  Page Aberdeen 

Dr.  Gilbert  McLeod Carthage 

Dr.  J.  F.  Davis Highfalls 

Nash Mrs.  L.  T.  Vaughn Nashville 

M.  B.  Glover Bailey 

Grey  R.   King   Nashville 

New  Hanover Milton  Calder   Wilmington 

D.  H.  Howes  Wilmington 

Mrs.   W.   B.   Cooper   — Wilmington 

Northampton P.  J.  Long  Jackson 

Miss  Sarah  Padgette  Jackson 

Dr.  P.  G.  Parker Jackson 

Onslow I.  M.  Bailey Jacksonville 

Cyrus  T.  Scott Jacksonville 

Mrs.  E.  0.  Reeves Jacksonville 

Orange J-  L.  Brown Hillsboro 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Lawson Chapel  Hill 

Charles  Andrews Hillsboro 

Pamlico  Rev-  J-  M.  Waters Arapahoe 

L.    C.   Hadder    Stonewall 

Mrs.  Ben  O'Neal Oriental 

Pasquotank    Mrs.  M.  Bell  Blount Elizabeth  City 

W.  T.  Culpepper Elizabeth  City 

Geo.  F.  Seyffert Elizabeth  City 
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Pender  Mrs.  D.  M.  Murray R.  1,  Burgaw 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lewis Atkinson 

G.  J.  Powers  Willard 

Perquimans    Rev.  T.   M.  Grant   Hertford 

W.  E.  Dail R.  3,  Hertford 

Miss  Helen   Gaither  Hertford 

Person   A.   B.    Stalvey   — Roxboro 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam Roxboro 

Rev.  H.  O.  Sample Roxboro 

Pitt  H.   E.   Austin Greenville 

J.  W.  Holmes   Farmville 

Mrs.  Lina  S.  Baker Greenville 

Polk    W.  P.  Hume  Saluda 

Mrs.  John  Orr Tryon 

J.  R.  Sams Columbus 

Randolph    Miss  May  D.  McAlister Ashboro 

Dr.  J.  D.  Gregg Liberty 

Hugh    Parks    Franklinville 

Richmond   W.  E.  Harrison Rockingham 

J.  G.  Braswell Hamlet 

Mrs.  Kate  Bennett Rockingham 

Robeson Mrs.  L.  T.  Townsend Lumberton 

J.    P.    Russell    Lumberton 

John  C.  Snoddy Red  Springs 

Rockingham W.  C.  Ruffin  Mayodan 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Mills Reidsville 

Rev.  J.  W.  Gordon Spray 

Rowan   Col.  A.  H.  Boyden Salisbury 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Overman Salisbury 

Dr.  John  Whitehead Salisbury 

Rutherford   J.  F.  Alexander  Forest  City 

Rev.  W.  T.  Tate Caroleen 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Gold Ellenboro 

Sampson   C.  I.  Robinson Garland 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Lamb Garland 

H.  Sivertson Autryville 

Scotland    L.  M.  Blue Gibson 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McLaurin Laurinburg 

Fairley  Murray Laurinburg 

Stanly    Dr.  L.  V.  Dunlap Albemarle 

Miss   Lena   Spinks    Albemarle 

F.  A.  Cummings Badin 

Stokes    Mrs.  J.  S.  Taylor Danbury 

Surry   A.  H.   Wolffe  Dobson 

Miss   Clara  Bell — Elkin 

Joe  H.  Carter Mount  Airy 

Swain Mrs.  D.  K.  Collins   Bryson  City 

G.  S.  Welsh  Bushnell 
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Transylvania   Rev.  J.  R.  Hay Brevard 

Miss  Jean  Gash  Brevard 

Rev.  J.  C.  Seagle T Brevard 

Tyrrell E.  F.  Walker R.  1,  Columbia 

Gilbert  Brickhouse  R.  2,  Columbia 

Rev.  R.  S.  Monds  Columbia 

Union  R.  A.  Morrow  Monroe 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Laney Monroe 

W.   B.   Love   Monroe 

Vance  Thomas  H.  Crudup  Kittrell 

Hamilton  Rice   R.  7,  Henderson 

Mrs.  Henry  Perry   Henderson 

Wake   Jo  H.  Weathers  Raleigh 

Rev.  L.  B.  Padgett Wendell 

Mrs.  J.  Crawford  Biggs  Raleigh 

Warren    Rev.  E.  W.  Baxter  Warrenton 

Mrs.  V.  L.  Pendleton  Warrenton 

J.   M.   Coleman   Macon 

Washington   J.  C.  Gatlin  Creswell 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Glover  Wenona 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ward Plymouth 

Watauga  B.  B.  Dougherty  Boone 

Mrs.  I.  G.  Greer Boone 

A.   J.    Greene    Mabel 

Wayne  M.  T.  Breazeale  Mount  Olive 

Mrs.  John  Spicer Goldsboro 

J.  B.   Exum    Fremont 

Wilkes   Rev.  W.  R.  Ware --North  Wilkesboro 

John  R.  Jones Wilkesboro 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Marlowe North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson Rev.  E.  L.  Flanagan   Wilson 

Mrs.  Clee  Winstead  Wilson 

Yadkin : J.  E.  Robinson Yadkinville 

John    Saylor    East    Bend 

Charles  Hutchins  East  Bend 

Yancey    Mrs.  W.  B.  Robertson  — — Burnsville 

J.  M.  Lyon Burnsville 

W.  B.  Wray Burnsville 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  STATE  CHILD  WELFARE 
COMMISSION 

Chapter  100  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1919  designated  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  as  ex-officio,  a  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  child  labor  law  embodied  in  the 
same  act,  the  toilet  law  embraced  in  Chapter  83,  Acts  of  1913,  and  the  seat 
law  embraced  in  Chapter  857,  Laws  of  1909. 

On  July  1st,  the  day  on  which  the  law  became  effective,  a  meeting  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  adopting  means  for  carrying  out  the 
work.  Mr.  R.  F.  Beasley,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  was  elected  secretary. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Carter  was  appointed  executive  secretary  and  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Commission. 
An  office  for  Mr.  Carter  was  secured  in  the  State  Capitol,  where  he  could 
be  closely  and  conveniently  associated  with  the  chairman  of  the  Commission. 
It  was  both  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  decision  of  the  Commission  that 
the  administration  of  the  act  should  be  closely  associated  with  the  office  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commission  was  to  lay  down  a  general  policy  of  ad- 
ministration and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  and  modifications  of 
the  law  as  the  act  required  and  authorized,  and  a  public  hearing  was  set 
for  August  5th  and  6th,  and  public  advertisement  made  of  the  same.  After 
this  hearing  in  which  persons  interested  on  some  modifications  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  presented  their  views,  the  Commission  in  executive  ses- 
sion made  the  following  rulings: 

THE  LAW 

(Section  5,  Chapter  100,  Public  Laws  1919) 
Section  5.  .  .  .  Provided,  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with 
any  mill,  factory,  cannery,  workshop,  manufacturing  establishment,  laundry, 
bakery,  mercantile  establishment,  office,  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  boot- 
black stand,  public  stable,  garage,  place  of  amusement,  brick  yard,  lumber 
yard,  or  any  messenger  or  delivery  service,  except  in  cases  and  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  commission  hereinafter  created. 

Sec.  6.  .  .  .  Provided,  that  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  at  night  in  any  of  the  places  or 
occupations  referred  to  in  section  5  of  this  act,  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.,  and  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  quarry  or  mine. 

Rulings 

1.  No  child  of  any  age  under  16  years  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any 
of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  section  5,  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
or  after  9  o'clock  at  night.  This  ruling  is  made  mandatory  by  section  6, 
and  the  law  gives  no  discretion  to  the  commission  to  modify  the  same. 

2.  No  girl  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  of  the 
occupations  mentioned  in  section  5.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the 
womanhood  of  the  State  is  to  be  properly  conserved  in  the  future,  girls  of 
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tender  age  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  the  dangers  of  association 
inherent  in  employment  in  public  places. 

3.  No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  occu- 
pations mentioned  in  section  5,  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

4.  Boys  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  the  enumer- 
ated occupations  when  the  public  school  is  not  in  session  when  it  is  shown 
to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  that  the  proposed  employ- 
ment is  not  to  the  injury  of  the  health  or  morals  of  the  child.  .But  in  no 
case  shall  such  employment  be  legal  until  a  certificate  has  been  issued  by 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
State  Commission.  Before  determining  the  question  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  may,  if  he  deem  it  necessary,  require  a  physical 
examination  of  the  child  by  the  public  health  officer  or  other  practicing  phy- 
sician. 

5.  During  the  time  that  the  public  school  is  in  session  boys  between  12  and 
14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  on  Saturday  and  out  of  school  hours  on 
the  same  conditions  as  above,  provided  that  such  employment  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  school  work.  Where  school  officials  have  provided  for  what 
is  known  as  continuation  schools,  and  where  arrangement  has  been  made  to 
make  the  outside  employment  a  unit  of  the  school  work,  boys  of  this  age 
may  be,  in  specific  cases,  allowed  to  be  occupied  in  employment  during 
school  hours  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  school. 

Employments  Not  Prohibited 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
in  occupations  other  than  those  enumerated  in  section  5,  such  as  farming 
and  domestic  employment.  It  is  assumed,  also,  that  it  does  not  affect 
children  who  are  kept  by  their  parents  under  their  direct  personal  control 
in  or  about  places  owned  and  operated  by  the  parents  themselves,  except 
in  prohibited  hours.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  parents  are  supposed  to 
control  and  care  for  their  own  children  wherever  they  may  be  with  them. 

General  Purposes 

The  commission  feels  that  it  should  call  the  attention  of  parents,  public 
officers,  ministers,  educators,  social  workers  and  thinkers,  and  the  public 
generally  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  intended  this  act  to  be  a  measure 
for  child  welfare,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  in  securing 
the  beneficent  purpose  intended.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  provide  wholesome  conditions  of  environment  for  children, 
while  not  in  school  or  employed.  Such  environment  must  depend  upon 
better  home  influences,  more  parental  thought  and  care,  and  more  public 
co-operation  in  the  way  of  playgrounds  and  other  wholesome  recreation.  It 
is  still  true  that  an  "idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop,"  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency arises  in  nearly  all  cases  from  idleness  or  lack  of  proper  direction 
of  youthful  energy. 

These  plans  and  purposes  have  been  carried  out. 

The  Commission  desires  to  give  the  most  emphatic  and  appreciative 
indorsement  of  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Carter,  Executive  Officer,  in  carrying 
out  the  child  labor  law  and  the  policy  of  the  Commission.  Hehas  done  a 
volume  of  careful  and  painstaking  labor  that  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  personal  contacts  which  he  has  made  in  practically  every  county  in 
the  State,  the  spirit  in  which  these  contacts  were  made,  and  the  tremendous 
effect  of  coming  in  personal  contact  with  employers  and  employees,  have 
made  the  administration  of  the  law  a  constructive  and  useful  force  beyond 
estimation.  The  Commission  is  very  deeply  gratified  for  the  work  which 
has  been  done. 
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This  report  places  before  the  General  Assembly  facts  upon  which  it  may- 
base  any  further  action  on  the  subject  of  child  labor,  and  the  policy  which 
the  State  may  adopt  for  any  enlarged  or  more  useful  program  relative 
thereto. 

R.  F.  BEASLEY,  Chairman. 
E.  C.  BROOKS. 
W.  S.  RANKIN. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  18,  1921. 

Members  ex-officio:     E.   C.  Brooks,   Superintendent  Public  Instruction;   Dr. 

W.  S.  Rankin,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Roland  F.  Beasley, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Chairman. 
To: 

Hon.  Roland  F.  Beasley,  Chairman, 
State  Child  Welfare  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  first  report  of  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Commission  showing  the  administration  of  the  State  Child  Labor  Law  and 
other  Acts  for  a  period  of  seventeen  months,  ending  November  30,  1920. 

This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  policy  and  plan  of  work 
interpreting  the  laws,  tables  showing  work  accomplished,  conditions  of 
business  places  and  recommendations. 

Respectfully, 

E.  F.  CARTER, 
Executive  Officer. 

Report  of  E.  F.  Carter,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Child 
Welfare  Commission 

The  inspection  of  records  of  employment  of  children,  the  observation  of 
conditions  surrounding  them,  and  the  success  of  compulsory  attendance  upon 
schools,  demonstrates  that  the  child  labor  law  has  been  administered  in 
full,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  design  of  the 
Act. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  the  discovery  of 
violations  and  the  surveys  made  of  communities  prove  conclusively  that 
child  labor,  as  defined  by  the  State  law,  has  been  materially  reduced  in  our 
State.  The  citizenship  at  large  has  been  made  so  familiar  with  the  intent  of 
this  Act  that  there  should  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  ignorant  violations. 
Our  observation  has  suggested  the  strengthening  of  the  law  as  will  be  ob- 
served under  legislation  recommended. 

Policy  and  Plan  of  Work 

A  definite  policy  having  been  determined  upon  by  the  Commission  in  the 
administration  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  it  was  next  in  order  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  program  of  work. 

In  determining  the  scope  of  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Commission, 
the  proper  education  of  the  child,  the  safeguarding  of  its  health  and  morals 
when  engaged  in  employment  were  considered  the  prime  objects  for  which 
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the  Commission  was  created.  The  program  of  work  was,  therefore,  based 
upon  these  potential  influences  which  have  such  a  vital  force  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body,  mind  and  spirit  of  the  child.  The  close  associ- 
ation of  the  Executive  Officer  with  the  Departments  of  Public  Instruction 
and  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  the  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  who  is  chairman  of  the  State 
Child  Welfare  Commission  was  considered  invaluable  in  realizing  the  ends 
designed  by  this  Act.  The  encouraging  and  promoting  of  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  community  schools  for  illiterates,  vocational  training, 
domestic  science,  part-time  schools,  and  physical  training,  also  trained 
supervisors  of  health  work,  doctors,  nurses,  first  aid,  health  crusades,  and 
social  hygiene  in  the  industrial  centers  and  communities  was  considered  as 
a  direct  means  to  the  realization  of  our  program  of  work. 

The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  child  when  engaged  in  employment 
was  one  of  the  specific  problems  that  was  given  first  consideration  in  our 
field  work.  The  superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  each  county  was  given 
authority  by  Hon.  R.  F.  Beasley,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  to  act  as 
the  authorized  agent  of  the  Commission  as  provided  for  in  Section  9  of 
the  Act.  As  means  of  further  protection  to  the  child,  the  Commission  ruled 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  authorized  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission must  be  shown  that  the  proposed  employment  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  child.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
to  have  authority  to  make  further  investigation  of  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings that  may  affect  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  as  provided 
in  Section  8  of  this  Act,  and  require  a  physical  examination  of  the  child  if 
they  deem  it  necessary  before  issuing  a  permit  for  legal  employment  of 
the  child. 

Interpretation  of  the  Toilet  Law 

Chapter  83,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  provides  that  all  persons  and  corpor- 
ations or  business  enterprises  shall  provide  and  keep  in  a  cleanly  condition 
separate  and  distinct  toilet  rooms,  said  toilets  to  be  lettered  and  marked  in 
a  distinct  manner  so  as  to  separate  its  white  and  colored  males  and  females 
of  both  sexes.  "Section  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  or  cor- 
poration mentioned  under  this  act  to  locate  their  toilets  for  males  and 
females,  white  and  colored,  in  separate  parts  of  their  buildings  or  grounds, 
in  buildings  hereafter  erected,  and  in  those  now  erected,  all  closets  shall  be 
separated  by  substantial  walls  of  brick  or  timber,  and  any  employer  who 
shall  wilfully  intrude  or  use  any  toilet  not  intended  for  his  or  her  sex  or 
color  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
five  dollars."  This  Act  has  a  three  fold  purpose:  to  provide  adequate  sani- 
tary toilets,  the  complete  separation  of  white  and  colored  of  both  sexes,  to 
correct  any  immoral  tendencies  in  public  places.  These  requirements 
should  appeal  to  every  business  enterprise,  because  of  its  corrective  in- 
fluence. 

Interpretation  of  the  Seat  Law 

Chapter  857,  Public  Laws,  1909,  requires  employers  of  female  employees 
to  provide  seats  therefor.  This  act  apparently  was  designed  purely  as  a 
welfare  measure,  and  has  no  provisions  in  it  which  should  cause  the  least 
apprehension  by  any  one  employing  women.     The  providing  of  a  stool  or 
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rest  as  required  by  this  Act  for  any  female  to  use  when  not  actively  em- 
ployed or  engaged  in  her  work  is  an  effort  to  eliminate  fatigue  as  far 
as  possible  during  any  period  of  work.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Act  our  approach  to  the  employers  Of  females  should  be  one  of 
mutual  interest  and  co-operation  in  trying  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
will  provide  the  most  appropriate  seats  for  the  several  vocations.  The 
large  and  varied  manufacturing  and  business  interests  in  our  State  promise 
a  fruitful  study  of  this  particular  field  of  our  work. 

Issuing  of  Permits  and  Age  Certificates  for  Vacation  Employment  and 
Establishment  of  Age 

A  series  of  forms  were  prepared  and  are  being  used  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary evidence  to  the  State  Child  Welfare  Commission  when  considering  the 
employment  of  a  child  in  any  of  the  places  enumerate  in  Section  5  of  the  Act. 

The  Employer's  Application,  Form  No.  1,  is  supplied  by  the  Commission 
or  its  authorized  agent  to  any  employer  desiring  a  certificate  for  vacation 
employment  or  establishment  of  age  and  must  be  filled  out  by  the  employer 
with  the  full  name  of  child,  parent,  address,  establishment,  business  or 
industry,  nature  of  work;- also  extracts  from  the  Child  Labor  Law  and  agree- 
ment on  part  of  employer  to  employ  children  only  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Commission. 

Parent's  Statement  and  Evidence  of  Age,  Form  No.  2,  is  supplied  to  any 
parent  or  guardian  when  the  child  has  appeared  before  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare  or  authorized  agent  of  the  Commission,  and  when  the 
employer's  Application  for  Working  Permit  or  Age  Certificate  has  been  re- 
ceived by  same  and  correctly  filled  out  by  the  employer.  In  the  execution  of 
Form  No.  the  parent  or  guardian  affirms  that  he  or  she  is  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  said  child,  name  of  child,  city,  county,  and  State,  day,  month  and 
year  of  birth.  In  addition,  one  of  the  following  evidences  of  age  must  be 
furnished  on  reverse  side  of  Form  No.  2  and  signed  by  proper  authority,  as 
provided  for  thereon:  school  record,  Baptismal  record,  Bible  record,  pass- 
port  or   insurance   record. 

Physician's  Certificate,  Form  No.  3,  is  to  be  used  when  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  age  has  not  been  provided  on  the  Parent's  Statement  and  Evi- 
dence of  Age  Card,  Form  No.  2.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
or  authorized  agent  shall  provide  Form  No.  3  and  request  a  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  child  by  an  authorized  physician  in  further  support  of 
the  age  claimed  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  He  may,  if  he  deem  it 
necessary,  require  an  examination  to  determine  the  physical  condition  of 
the  child.  The  physician's  certificate  gives  name  of  child,  address,  height, 
weight,  warranted  age,  other  evidence  of  age,  evidence  of  disease,  and 
physician's  signature.  It  also  furnishes  a  scale  of  minimum  standards  and 
exceptions  to  govern  examination  of  child.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Cooper  for  valuable  aid  and  assistance  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to 
minimum  standards  for  the  children  of  our  State.  Such  standards  were 
adopted  after  comparison  with  records  of  Dr.  Cooper,  which  were  obtained 
from  the  examination  of  school  children  from  our  rural,  industrial,  and  city 
homes  and  has  been  approved  by  his  department. 
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Employment  Certificate,  Form  No.  4,  was  prepared  and  is  used  to  pro- 
vide for  Rule  No.  4  of  the  Commission.  "Boys  between  12  and  14  years 
of  age  may  be  employed  in  the  enumerated  occupations  when  the  public 
school  is  not  in  session  when  it  is  shown  to  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  that  the  proposed  employment  is  not  to  the  injury  of  the 
health  or  morals  of  the  child.  But  in  no  case  shall  such  employment  be 
legal  until  a  certificate  has  been  issued  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Child  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. Before  determining  the  question  the  County  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  may,  if  he  deem  it  necessary,  require  a  physical  examination 
of  the  child  by  the  public  health  officer  or  other  practicing  physician." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  authorized  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive,  examine  and  approve  all  the  necessary  evidence  fur- 
nished on  forms  authorized  by  the  Commission  before  issuing  Employment 
Certificates  to  any  boy  between  the  age  of  12  and  14  years.  The  Employ- 
ment Certificates  are  issued  in  serial  numbers  and  are  charged  to  each 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare.  The  register  date  issued,  boy's  name, 
day,  month,  and  year  of  birth,  color,  sex,  hair,  eyes,  distinguishing  facial 
marks,  evidence  of  age,  boy's  signature,  parent  or  guardian's  name,  em- 
ployer, city  and  county,  also  signature  of  authorized  agent  and  his  address. 

Age  Certificate,  Form  A-4,  is  to  be  used  only  to  establish  the  age  of  the 
child  who  claims  to  be  14  or  16  years  of  age,  but  whose  age  is  doubtful.  It 
provides  for  the  name  of  child,  parent,  or  guardian,  city,  county,  establish- 
ment, business  or  industry  and  nature  of  work.  The  signature  of  the 
authorized  agent  is  affixed  after  the  same  manner  as  when  issuing  Form 
No.  4.  Section  of  our  State  Child  Labor  Law  and  a  statement  regarding 
the  relation  of  the  National  Labor  Law  are  printed  on  the  Certificate  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  administration  and  force  of  each  act. 

Inspection  and  Records 

About  October  15,  1919,  the  necessary  forms  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  employment  of  boys,  the  establishment  of  age  and  the  inspection  of 
business  and  industrial  places  were  received  from  the  State  printer  with 
other  material  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  field  work. 

This  being  a  new  field  of  work  in  our  State,  and  one  which  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employees  were  frequently  found  not  to  have  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  acts,  the  beginning  of 
the  program  had  to  be  one  largely  of  education. 

The  Executive  Officer  in  company  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, who  had  been  made  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Commission,  took  up 
the  inspection  work  in  each  county  as  rapidly  as  time  and  conditions  would 
permit.  Something  of  the  task  of  the  Commission's  work,  therefore,  can  be 
appreciated  when  you  consider  going  to  each  of  the  one  hundred  counties 
of  our  State  and  meeting  with  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  in  company  with  such  agent  personally  visit  the  business  places 
and  industrial  centers,  checking  up  child  labor  conditions,  also  making 
observations  under  the  laws  covering  toilets,  and  stools  or  rests  for  female 
employees.  The  Executive  Officer  has  thus  visited  eighty-five  counties  up 
to  November  30  in  the  interest  of  these  acts.     Practically   one   year  has 
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been  spent  in  this  particularly  interesting  and  profitable  work.  The  results 
will  be  observed  in  the  tables  prepared  and  published  in  our  report. 

Our  inspections  have  caused  us  to  observe  the  physical  conditions  in  the 
several  places  enumerated  in  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act.  The  Inspection 
Eeport  Blank  shows  record  of  children  employed  under  16  years  of  age, 
violations  of  Child  Labor  Law  and  other  acts,  name  of  firms,  officers, 
business,  construction  of  building,  condition,  ventilation,  lighting,  elevators, 
fire  escapes,  exits,  fire  drill,  first  aid,  trained,  organized,  room,  hospital 
provided,  sanitation  each  room,  refuse,  sanitary  receptacles,  drinking  water, 
suitably  supplied,  sanitary  fountains,  stools  or  seats  provided  for  females, 
toilets,  men,  women,  location,  separate,  ventilation,  and  sanitation.  A 
liberal  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  Com-. 
mission  in  practically  all  cases.  They  have  been  allowed  to  go  through  the 
places  at  will  and  make  such  observations  as  the  laws  require.  A  few 
exceptions  have  been  made  to  this  rule  which  was  due  largely  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  A  keen  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  recommendations  made  to  the  managers  in  conference 
after  inspection  has  been  completed.  A  table  showing  recommendations 
made  has  been  included  in  our  report. 

The  inspection  report  which  records  all  violations  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
jects already  mentioned  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  to  follow  up 
the  work  in  securing  the  requirements  of  the  laws  to  be  administered  by 
the  Commission.  Violations  discovered  are  all  included  and  shown  in  table 
showing  inspections  and  violations  according  to  business  and  industry. 

Working  Conditions 

This  report  on  conditions  has  been  made  up  from  the  inspection  reports 
of  785  industries,  including  mills,  factories,  work  shops  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  These  reports  were  taken  from  all  sections  of  our  State, 
and  include  the  smaller  establishments  as  well  as  the  larger  industries. 

In  reaching  conclusions  on  working  conditions,  recognized  standards  of 
buildings,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  sanitation  of  rooms  and  buildings,  as 
well  as  practical  experience  and  judgment,  have  governed  our  decisions  as 
to  what  was  reasonable  and  just  for  the  employees  considering  the  progress 
made  in  providing  these  essentials  for  their  public  health  and  welfare. 
The  most  modern  types  of  construction  were  found  in  64  buildings.  In 
these  buildings  the  most  improved  systems  were  installed  for  lighting  and 
ventilation,  sanitation  of  rooms  and  toilets,  and  all  were  found  in  excellent 
condition.  In  685  buildings  inspected,  the  construction  was  according  to 
recognized  standards  and- designs  for  industrial  buildings.  They  had  reason- 
able provisions  for  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,  and  were  found  in  good 
condition.  In  63  buildings,  it  was  found  that  the  walls,  ceilings,  stairway 
or  floors  needed  repairing,  cleaning  or  painting.  In  these  63  buildings,  37 
recommendations  were  made  for  repairing  the  ceilings,  walls,  stairways  and 
floors.  Cleaning  and  painting  were  recommended  in  all  37  cases.  The  most 
extreme  examples  of  poor  conditions  of  some  of  these  places  were  found 
in  laundries,  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments,  woodwork  shops,  and 
textile  places  in  lofts  or  basements  and  poorly  constructed  buildings.  The 
disposition  to  correct  these  conditions  is  gratifying.     In  a  number  of  places 
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we  have  observed  old  floors  being  replaced  by  new  ones,  monitors  and  sky- 
lights provided  for  roofs. 

Sanitation  of  rooms  and  buildings  in  industrial  places  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  to  be  considered  in  industrial  fields.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  superintendent  of  a  plant  who  told 
the  representative  of  the  Commission  that  the  company  had  changed  hands, 
and  we  were  informed  by  the  new  manager  that  they  had  not  repaired  or 
installed  a  machine  in  the  building,  but  had  made  a  systematic  provision 
for  scouring  and  the  walls  and  overhead  had  been  painted,  the  result  being 
an  increase  of  2,600  pounds  per  month  in  production.  The  increase  was 
considered  marvelous  when  taking  into  consideration  the  equipment  and 
nature  of  the  work. 

In  83  places  the  sanitation  was  excellent  and  special  care  had  been  ex- 
ercised in  providing  a  system  for  cleaning  and  scouring  which  consisted 
of  the  most  modern  equipment.  There  were  608  places  which  were  cleaned 
up  regularly  or  at  certain  periods  and  found  in  a  good  condition,  some  being 
provided  with  modern  equipment  and  others  using  buckets  and  tubs  with 
wringers  attached.  The  long-handled  scrubbing  brush  was  the  most  common. 
The  rooms  were  painted  frequently  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  appear- 
ance. There  were  94  rooms  which  have  no  regular  system  of  cleaning  or 
scrubbing,  showing  signs  of  neglect  and  a  poor  condition.  In  99  cases 
machines  and  systems  for  scrubbing  were  recommended.  In  94  cases 
painting  was  recommended. 

Ventilation.  In  47  cases  the  star  or  hood  ventilator  was  recommended, 
and  four  monitors  for  roof  and  15  transoms  for  rooms. 

Lighting.  There  were  27  recommendations  made  for  lighting,  these 
being  made  for  dark  passage-ways,  elevators,  and  where  shadows  were 
made  over  machines. 

Elevators.  It  was  recommended  that  82  elevators  be  inclosed  and  49 
guarded.     Repairs  were  ordered  on  14  elevator  inclosures  and  safeties. 

Fire  Escapes.  Recommendations  were  made  for  ten  fire  escapes,  where 
they  were  found  insufficient,  impaired,  or  obstructed. 

Exits.  In  21  places  recommendations  were  made  to  clear  obstructions,  en- 
large exits,  or  provide  additional  doors. 

First  Aid.  A  few  hospitals  were  found  operated  in  connection  with  the 
industrial  plants.  The  ones  at  Roanoke  Rapids  and  Badin  appeared  to 
have  the  most  liberal  provisions  for  building  equipment  and  supervision. 
There  were  19  doctors  found  employed  part  or  whole  time  by  individual  or 
collective  plants.  There  were  38  nurses  employed  by  industry.  A  certain 
per  cent  had  public  health  training,  but  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number.  In  29  plants  rooms  were  found  prepared  for  first  aid  work. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  rooms  were  enameled  white,  and  provided  with 
enameled  beds,  operating  tables,  sterilizing  and  surgical  equipment.  Others 
had  provided  cots  or  operating  tables,  medical  cabinets  and  equipment. 

In  34  plants  only  partial  provisions  had  been  made  or  the  cabinets 
furnished  were  in  need  of  supplies.  In  141  plants  no  provisions  had  been 
made  for  first  aid  at  the.  plants.  In  all  581  plants  the  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Red  Cross  First  Aid  Cabinets  or  similar  provisions  had  been  made  for  first 
aid.     Cots  and  stretchers  were  also  provided.     These  were  usually  found  in  a 
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room  adjoining  the  superintendent's  office.  A  general  rule  is  given  to  all 
overseers  and  secondhands  to  give  immediate  attention  to  injured  and 
secure  medical  attention  without  delay. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  more  instruction  and  interest  in  provid- 
ing these  essential  appliances.  The  efficient  training  of  young  men  and 
women  in  first  aid  during  the  war  period  has  frequently  been  found  to 
provide  leaders  for  this  work  in  plants. 

Refuse.  The  galvanized  metal  can  or  sanitary  receptacle  appears  to  have 
made  itself  quite  popular  in  a  number  of  establishments.  Specially  designed 
boxes  were  found  in  a  number  of  other  plants.  In  102  plants  the  burlap 
bag  was  provided  and  waste  material  was  found  loose  on  the  floor  in  some 
plants.     There  were  102  recommendations  made  for  refuse. 

Drinking  Water.  Of  the  785  plants  inspected  there  were  594  having  deep 
wells  or  city  water  systems  and  191  wells  or  springs  furnished  water  for  the 
plants.  Circulating  water  systems  and  bubbling  fountains  were  provided 
in  450  plants,  and  buckets  and  cups  were  used  in  122  plants.  In  213  plants 
spigots,  and  in  some  instances  drinking  cups,  were  furnished.  Cups  and 
dippers  were  more  commonly  used  in  the  absence  of  fountains.  The  spigots 
were  frequently  found  to  be  reversed  and  standing  in  a  vertical  position 
to  furnish  a  fountain  flow.  The  bubbling  fountain  was  recommended  in  all 
cases  as  the  most  preventable  means  for  communicable  diseases. 

Toilets.  No  subject  has  been  discussed  or  abused  more  than  the  toilet. 
It  has  presented  its  problems  to  manufacturers  of  equipment,  public  and 
health  officers.  The  selling  of  cheap  equipment,  overtaxing  of  capacity, 
and  a  false  idea  of  economy  in  installation  has  contributed  mostly  to  the 
disappointment  in  results.  Every  manager  has  his  troubles  with  an  ele- 
ment in  his  ranks  that  is  careless  and  indifferent  in  their  consideration  of 
sanitation  or  equipment.  This  calls  for  patient  indulgence  and  firm  dis- 
cipline to  the  ones  who  will  persist  in  their  destructive  practices.  In 
35  industries  excellent  conditions  were  found,  and  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  requirements  for  regular  cleaning  were  ideal.  In  547  industries 
modern  construction,  equipment  and  rules  for  sanitation  were  good.  In  203 
plants  the  toilets  or  equipment  were  impaired  or  inadequate,  cleaning  was 
not  systematical  and  conditions  were  poor.  Recommendations  for  these 
203  plants  were  made  as  the  case  required.  Recommendations  for  49  Public 
Board  of  Health  Type  were  made  for  employees  outside.  There  were  668 
toilets  located  inside,  117  located  outside.  The  number  of  toilets  built 
jointly  for  men  and  women  and  separated  by  walls  were  270;  those  built 
separate  for  each  sex  were  396. 

Ventilation  of  Toilets.  Excellent  provisions  had  been  made  in  39  build- 
ings, modern  provisions  had  been  provided  in  685  and  the  toilets  in  61  build- 
ings were  located  in  dark  places  or  had  no  windows  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  necessary  ventilation,  which  resulted  in  poor  conditions.  In  each  case 
a  change  of  location  or  windows  was  recommended. 

Seats.  A  variety  of  seats  were  found  to  be  provided  for  female  em- 
ployees. The  chair,  stool,  metal  seat,  adjusted  on  machine,  post  or  floor 
and  combination  of  waste  box  and  seat  built  to  provide  a  resting  place  was 
the  most  common.  The  Saint  Paul  Cotton  Mills  have  an  admirable  example 
for  providing  seats  around  the  machinery  for  females.  They  advised  that 
the  liberal  provisions  of  seats  has  produced  very  desirable  results  and  that 
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the  employees  have  personally  expressed  their  appreciation  of  this  con- 
venience. They  claim  a  production  that  is  seldom  if  ever  excelled  on  the 
same  class  of  work.  The  Durham  Hosiery  Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
Durable  Quality  of  Hosiery,  have  perfected  a  revolving  seat  with  foot  rest 
and  comfortable  back  rest  so  that  the  operator  can  attend  machine  by 
simply  turning  on  chair.  They  may  also  be  set  aside  for  a  change.  These 
gentlemen  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  initiative  step  taken  in  trying 
to  eliminate  fatigue.  A  careful  study  is  being  made  of  the  subject  with  a 
view  of  publishing  a  report  on  fatigue. 

In  244  places  partial  or  no  provision  had  been  made  for  seats  for  females. 
Recommendations  were  made  in  all  places.  Conferences  were  frequently 
held  with  managers  and  overseers  in  which  the  most  appropriate  seats  for 
the  department  were  discussed.  Orders  were  placed  in  some  instances  for 
seats  before  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Commission  departed. 

Wash  Rooms.  Wash  rooms  are  usually  located  at  the  opening  of  the 
toilet  or  adjoining  rooms  and  are  provided  with  enamel  or  porcelain  basins. 
Others  are  in  connection  with  rest  rooms  and  have  been  liberally  provided. 

Rest  Rooms.  In  the  larger  establishments  some  very  attractive  rooms  are 
found  for  the  females.  They  have  provided  cafeterias  and  dining  rooms, 
also  rooms  for  recreation,  with  piano  or  victrola,  games,  magazines  and 
other  attractions  are  furnished  by  the  company.  Such  conveniences  are  in 
the  minority  and  show  us  how  much  may  yet  be  accomplished  in  welfare 
work. 

Community  Work 

After  the  condition  of  the  plant  has  been  carefully  noted,  a  study  of  the 
community  interest  and  needs  are  taken  up  with  a  view  of  promoting  some 
program  that  will  provide  the  necessary  instructions  and  directions  in 
realizing  the  full  advantage  of  education,  health,  and  welfare  work.  Con- 
ference is  held  with  the  superintendent  of  schools;  health  officer;  secretary 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Red  Cross  and  Chamber  of  Commerce;  manager 
of  industry,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and  other  local  organizations 
and  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  community.  The 
home  and  its  surroundings  are  the  first  subjects  to  claim  our  attention. 
This  institution  has  always  made  a  tender  appeal  to  the  minds  of  all  public- 
spirited  citizens.  Some  very  interesting  conferences  have  resulted  from 
the  consideration  of  such,  and  far  reaching  results  promise  to  reward  the 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  community.  The  provisions  made  for  the  home  and 
its  surroundings  in  numerous  industrial  centers  and  villages  in  our  State- 
impress  the  observer  of  the  visions  the  directors  of  these  industries  have 
had  in  providing  for  the  sanitation,  comfort,  and  conveniences  of  their 
employees.  The  advantage  of  a  systematic  survey  of  the  village  and 
modern  architecture  have  made  these  accomplishments  possible.  The  de- 
velopment of  sewerage  systems  and  water  works  has  greatly  increased 
village  conveniences  and  the  sanitary  laws  of  our  State  are  recognized  as 
most  potential  influences  in  bringing  this  to  pass.  The  progress  of  all  these 
essential  features  of  community  life  has  extended  a  good  influence  through- 
out our  State,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  been  observed  generally  by 
the  remodeling,  repairing,  and  painting  in  villages.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  discard  the  old  plan  of  building  all  homes  on  the  same  style  and  painting 
them  all  one  color.     The  plans  of  the  streets  and  yards  of  these  homes  have 
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had  the  same  consideration  in  the  progressive  villages.  Liberal  sums  of 
money  have  been  appropriated  by  industry  for  schools,  buildings,  teacher- 
ages,  community  houses  and  a  few  hospitals  have  been  erected  in  villages 
where  the  community  has  been  the  direct  beneficiary.  In  the  village  may 
be  found  vocational  classes,  garden  clubs,  recreational  centers,  including 
showers,  pool,  playground  supervised  and  equipped.  Libraries,  reading 
rooms,  community  pictures,  community  music,  and  socials  help  the  people 
to  express  themselves  in  various  ways.  A  well  organized  community  ap- 
peals to  you  with  a  force  that  causes  the  mind  to  yearn  to  see  the  gospel  of 
welfare  permeate  the  minds  of  all  business.  We  cannot  evade  giving  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  present  generation  a  privileged  chance. 

Parties  are  often  sufficiently  interested  to  ask  for  recommendations  for 
community  buildings,  directors,,  nurses,  playground  equipment,  programs 
for  recreation  and  amusement.  They  are  assisted  frequently  by  making  ob- 
servations of  the  village  and  pointing  out  some  central  location  which  will 
provide  the  best  accommodation  for  such  a  program  of  work.  A  recent 
success  of  this  work  which  was  accomplished  in  four  of  our  mill  villages 
will  help  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  In  company  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  we 
made  a  survey  of  the  four  villages  which  were  provided  with  a  one  and 
two  teacher  school  of  the  old  type  for  each  village.  Our  visit  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  industries  and  the  presenting  of  the  plan  of  consolidation  of 
these  schools  and  the  benefit  to  each  community  resulted  in  donations  by 
these  gentlemen  which  would  insure  the  erection  of  a  modern  school  build- 
ing for  approximately  $30,000,  and  which  was  more  conveniently  located 
for  the  children  than  either  of  the  old  buildings.  It  also  provided  eight 
grades,  domestic  science  and  vocational  training. 

Summary  of  Tables 

All  tables  are  compiled  from  records  of  the  first  seventeen  months  of  the 
Commission's  work  ending  November  30,  1920. 

Table  No.  1  shows  that  reports  have  been  received  from  ninety-nine 
counties.  Only  one  county  not  being  reported  upon  by  an  authorized  agent 
of  the  Commission. 

Table  No.  2  shows  a  total  of  3,935  inspections  reported  to  the  Commission 
by  the  authorized  agents.  Such  inspections  are  shown  by  counties  and 
nature  of  industries.  The  county  of  Wake  has  the  highest  number  of  in- 
spections; Gaston,  second;  Anson,  third;  Alexander,  fourth  and  Cumberland, 
fifth.  The  next  five  counties  reporting  greatest  number  of  inspections  in 
order,  are  Mecklenburg,  Richmond,  Chatham,  Guliford  and  Forsyth.  These 
inspections  have  had  a  good  educational  value  and  strong  corrective  in- 
fluence as  will  be  observed  by  Table  No.  6  showing  violations  discovered. 
Allowing  the  usual  time  for  organization,  printing  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, approximately  one  year  has  been  devoted  to  inspection  work. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  number  of  Vacation  Employment  Permits  and  Age 
Certificates  issued  to  each  age  and  sex  according  to  the  law  and  rulings  of 
the  Commission.  The  Vacation  Employment  Permits  are  for  boys  only  and 
are  provided  as  a  safeguard.  The  Age  Certificates  are  provided  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  employer  to  establish  the  age  of  any  child  whose  age 
may  be   doubtful.     There   have   been   twenty   Employment   Certificates   re- 
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voked  because  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child  and  possible  injury 
to  its  health. 

Table  No.  4  shows  evidence  of  age  accepted  for  each  certificate  issued.  A 
keen  perception  on  the  part  of  the  authorized  agent  is  recognized  as  a  very- 
essential  factor.  The  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  submitted  and  the 
physical  standards  required  sometimes  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  child,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  incident.  The  child  appeared 
before  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Commission  recently  for  an  Employment 
Permit.  After  examination  of  the  evidence  submitted  and  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  child,  the  agent  was  impressed  that  some  physical  defect 
existed  and  an  examination  of  the  child  was  ordered  and  the  health  officer 
reported  that  the  heart  showed  Mibrae  Valvular  Lesion — probably  secondary 
to  an  attack  of  tonsilitis.  The  child  was  instructed  to  take  light  physical 
exercise,  and  the  mother  was  advised  concerning  his  diet;  thus  we  hope  to 
broaden  and  carry  forward  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  this  Commission. 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  number  of  children  receiving  Vacation  Employ- 
ment Permits  and  Age  Certificates  according  to  the  business  or  industry. 
The  policy  adopted  by  the  Commission  to  accept  the  records  of  the  Federal 
Child  Labor  Certificate  has  materially  reduced  the  issuing  of  Age  Cer- 
tificates by  the  Commission.  It  has  also  saved  a  duplication  of  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  parent  and  employer.  This  policy  has  frequently 
presented  opportunities  where  the  State  agent  has  rendered  assistance  that 
has  brought  forth  expressions  of  appreciation  from  all  parties  interested. 
This  practice,  however,  has  not  relieved  us  of  any  obligations  to  child  labor 
as  every  child  is  carefully  observed  and  certificates  examined. 

Table  No.  6  shows  the  number  of  child  labor  violations,  male  and  female, 
which  were  observed  in  the  several  terms  used  in  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
The  law  states  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  law  except  in  cases  and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  The  posting  of  notices  by  mills,  factories,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  forbidding  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  entering  the 
plants  appeared  to  be  a  general  established  practice.  A  number  of  cases 
were  observed  where  this  precaution  was  not  practiced.  Our  investigation 
warrants  the  opinion  that  this  is  due  largely  to  the  organization  of  so  many 
new  enterprises  managed  by  men  who  are  not  informed  on  the  requirements 
of  child  labor  laws.  The  negligence  of  some  second  hands  and  overseers  have 
contributed  to  the  total  number  of  violations  found  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  or  the  first  five  terms  used  in  the  law.  In  textile  plants  twenty- 
five  boys  and  fifteen  girls  were  found  in  violation  to  the  law.  In  miscellan- 
eous mills  fifty-nine  violations  were  discovered;  in  miscellaneous  factories 
ten  violations,  in  miscellaneous  manufacturing  establishments  twenty-nine 
violations.  In  all  cases  they  were  informed  of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  rulings  of  the  Commission.  The  children  were  stopped  from  work  and 
we  were  assured  that  a  strict  regard  for  the  law  and  rulings  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  practiced  in  the  future.  The  mercantile  establishments 
lead  the  list  in  the  violations  of  child  labor.  This,  however,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  inspections  reported.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Paul  Leonard,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Mer- 
chants   Association,   for   his    active   interest    in    informing   the    association 
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members  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  Law,  and  insisting  on  a  strict 
compliance  therewith.  Leading  next  in  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 
are  the  barber  shops,  bootblack  stands,  place  of  amusement,  lumber  yard, 
messenger,  and  delivery  service.  This  report  will  clearly  emphasize  the 
good  intent  of  child  labor  legislation  and  the  benefit  of  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  child  in  employment. 

Prosecutions.  It  has  been  the  policy  in  all  cases  where  violations  have 
been  observed  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  compliance  with  the  law  without  re- 
sorting to  the  force  of  it.  However,  a  number  of  cases  have  been  prose- 
cuted because  of  persistent  violations  and  the  desired  effect  has  been  ob- 
served upon  the  community.  The  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  have 
reported  291  prosecutions  under  the  School  Attendance  Law  and  six  prose- 
cutions under  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

Table  No.  7  shows  the  number  of  violations  of  the  Seat  and  Toilet  Laws 
discovered  in  business  places  and  industrial  plants.  The  most  common  vio- 
lation of  the  Toilet  Laws  was  the  failure  to  mark  and  letter  the  toilets  for 
each  sex  and  color.  Cases  were  observed  where  adequate  provisions  had  not 
been  made  for  color  and  sex.  The  first  violations  were  given  immediate  at- 
tention and  agreement  was  made  as  to  time  and  correction  of  other  vio- 
lations. 

Agreement  was  made  on  a  general  plan  in  practically  all  places  where 

violations  of  the  seat  law  were  discovered  which  would  immediately  provide 

resting  places  for  female  employees  while  a  more  particular  study  may  be 

made   of  the   conditions.     Orders  for  seats  were   sometimes   placed  before 

leaving  the  plant. 

Recommended  Legislation 

Street  Trading.  Observation  throughout  the  entire  State  in  towns  and 
cities  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  need  of  an  act  to  control  street 
trading.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  allowed  to  thus  be  engaged  in  employ- 
ment without  any  supervision  or  direction  in  the  control  of  hours  of  service 
or  their  surroundings  have  frequently  been  found  forming  gangs  and  drift- 
ing into  evils  that  sooner  or  later  lead  them  before  the  Juvenile  Court  as 
delinquents. 

The  records  of  our  Juvenile  Courts  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the  bad 
results  of  this  practice.  Striking  examples  of  the  effects  of  street  trading 
among  girls  of  tender  age  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
through  the  criminal  courts.  Girls  undirected  by  any  authority  of  law  and 
without  the  proper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  accom- 
panying dangers  of  street  trading  have  been  allowed  to  go  alone  in  search 
for  purchasers  of  their  merchandise  and  lead  to  enter  places  where  they 
have  learned  of  immoral  practices  which  have  resulted  in  wrecking  their 
lives. 

These  examples  furnish  sufficient  evidence  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  that 
will  insure  the  correction  and  prevention  of  the  evils  surrounding  the  boys 
and  girls  thus  engaged  in  street  trading  and  bring  them  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  authorized 
agent  of  the  State  Child  Welfare  Commission. 

In  at  least  thirty-nine  states  the  peace  officer,  truant  officer,  and  the 
probation  officer  have  been  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  Even  more  frequently  are  section  of  street  trading  acts  enforced  by 
juvenile  officers. 
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Public  Works.  The  employing'  of  boys  in  connection  with  excavating, 
grading,  and  other  public  work  is  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  an 
amendment  to  section  5,  including  public  work  with  the  other  terms  desig- 
nated in  the  Child  Labor  Law,  Chapter  100,  Public  Law  1919.  That  part  of 
the  act  for  the  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  public  school,  sections  1  and 
2  have  enabled  the  authorized  agent  to  control  this  work  during  the  school 
period.  The  law  is  recognized  to  be  deficient  upon  this  point  during 
vacation. 

Chapter  83,  Public  Laws  1913,  exempts  all  towns  under  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  ten  of  our  counties,  some  of  which  have  the  most  progressive 
mills  and  factories  within  their  borders.  My  conferences  with  the  directors 
of  these  institutions  and  intimate  knowledge  of  their  plants  which  are  gen- 
erally well  provided  with  toilets,  convince  me  that  they  would  consider  it  a 
reflection  upon  them  to  intimate  they  were  not  trying  to  observe  the  full 
provisions  of  this  act,  although  they  are  exempt  from  its  provisions.  These 
antiquated  sections  of  the  law  should  be  eliminated  by  amendment  and  new 
provisions  made  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  sanitation  in  our  State. 
Section  1  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  towns  and  cities 
having  a  population  of  one  thousand  or  more."  Section  6  should  be  amended 
by  striking  out  entire  section  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  draft  approved  by 
the  Commission. 

STATISTICAL  REPORT 

Letters  received   1,049 

Letters  written:  Individual,  2,955;  multigraph,  2,500 5,455 

Articles  prepared:    15  with  5,105 5,105 

Copies  of  law  mailed  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form 14,055 

Notices  mailed  and  distributed  4,888 

Days  in  office 191 

Days  in  field 328 

Counties   visited    85 

Conferences   held    605 

Total  inspections  reported  *3,935 

Miles  traveled:  Auto,  4,075;  train,  8,267.6 12,342.6 

*See  table  showing  inspections  by  industries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  COMMUNITY  CENTERS 

Housing    (Industrial)    9 

Schools    (Buildings)    7 

Schools  (Consolidations) 7 

Schools   (Vocational  Classes)    127 

Schools  (Domestic  Science)  109 

Schools    (Community  Schools)    103 

Community  Welfare  Buildings  82 

Community    Directors    89 

Community  (Baths)   121 

Community    (Pools)    114 

Community    (Playgrounds)    117 

Community    (Clubs)    131 

Community    (Recreation)    140 

Community    (Amusement)    138 
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TABLE    No.    1 
Table  Showing  Counties  Making  Reports 

Counties  reporting    99J 

Counties  not  reporting L 

Counties  reporting  inspections  and  violations 38 

Counties  reporting  inspections  and  no  violations 33 

Counties  making  partial  reports 28 

Counties  not  reporting 1 

Total    100  100 

See  page  94  for  Table  No.  2. 

TABLE  No.  3 

Table  Showing  Number  of  Children  Receiving  Certificates  for  Employment^ 

by  Ages 

KIND  OF  CERTIFICATE 

Employment  Age 

Certificate*  Certificatef 

12  Years     13  Years  14  Years     16  Years     Total 

Male    64              410  94                  8            576 

Female    —               —  22                  1              23 

Total 64  410  116  9  599 

*Employment  Certificates  are  for  boys  between  12  and  14  years  of  age 
during  vacation. 

f  Age  Certificates  issued  to  establish  age  of  boys  and  girls  claiming  to  be 
14  or  16,  but  whose  age  is  doubtful. 


TABLE  No.  4 

Table  Showing  Evidence  of  Age  Accepted 

KIND  OF  CERTIFICATE 
Employment  Age 

Evidence  Accepted*                                      Certificate           Certificate  Total 

School  record   246                        36  282 

Baptismal  record 11                          2  13 

Bible   record   121                        59  180 

Insurance   policy   77                        19  96 

Physician's  Certificate 19                          9  28 

Total  474                      125  599 

*A  majority  of  cases  submitted  more  than  one  evidence  in  support  of  age. 
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TABLE  No.  5 

Table  Showing  Age  Certificates  and  Vacation  Certificates  Issued  to  Children 

According  to  Terms  Used  in  the  Child  Labor  Law 

Character  Vacation 

of  Age        Employment 
Establishment                                                        Certificate         Permit        Total 

Mill --— -  30                    8                  38 

Factory 12                  12                  24 

Cannery    

Workshop    41                  21                  62 

Manufacturing  establishment  4                    8                  12 

Laundry 12                    3 

Bakery --11 

Mercantile  establishment 16                135                151 

Office    6                    6 

Hotel    —11 

Restaurant 3                    3 

Barber    shop    —                    2                    2 

Bootblack  stand  13                   4 

Public  stable  

Garage    --2                   2 

Place  of  amusement 1                    9                  10 

Brick  yard 2                  --                    2 

Lumber   yard    --11 

Messenger  service 6                  19                  25 

Delivery  service 11                241                252 

Quarry 

Mine  

Total  125              *474                599 

*Rules  of  the  Commission  allow  only  boys  between  12  and  14  years  of 
age  to  be  employed  during  vacation. 
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TABLE   No.    6 

Table  Showing  Child  Labor  Violations  According  to  Terms  Used  in  Child 

Labor  Law 
Character 
of 

Establishment  Male           Female  Total 

Mill    70                  29  99 

Factory   4                    6  10 

Cannery 

Workshop 6                  —  6 

Manufacturing  establishment 29                   --  29 

Laundry    15                  --  15 

Bakery    9                    3  12 

Mercantile  establishment  174                   41  215 

Office    3                   --  3 

Hotel    --11 

Restaurant  6                    2  8 

Barber  shop 38                   --  38 

Bootblack  stand 48                  —  48 

Public  stable 3—3 

Garage    4                  --  4 

Place  of  amusement 19                    1  20 

Brick  yard 16                   --  16 

Lumber  yard 43                   --  43 

Messenger  service 85                   --  85 

Delivery  service 83                  --  83 

Quarry — 

Mine   

Total 655                  83  738 

In  a  majority  of  cases  children  were  discovered  under  age  in  plants  after 
school  helping  parents  or  relatives,  others  could  not  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  age. 
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TABLE   No.   7 

Table  Showing  Violations  of  Seat  Law  and  Toilet  Law  by  Industries 
Character  VIOLATIONS 

of  Seat  Toilet 

Establishment  Law  Law  Total 

Mill    303  337  640 

Factory  26  22  48 

Cannery --11 

Workshop  15  6 

Manufacturing  establishment 9  11  20 

Laundry    3  .6  9 

Bakery --11 

Mercantile  establishment  17  65  82 

Office    8  8 

Hotel    r 3  3 

Restaurant   

Barber  shop  

Bootblack  stand 

Public  stable  

Garage    --11 

Place  of  amusement --2  2 

Brick  yard   

Lumber  yard --2  2 

Messenger  service  

Delivery  service  

Quarry     

Mine   

Total t359  *464  823 

fWhere  partial  or  no  provision  had  been  made  for  rests. 
*Majority  of  violations  of  Toilet  Law  due  to  not  marking  or  lettering, 
designating  sex  or  color. 
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